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EDWARD ANDREWS 



Galleon of Disaster 

There was wealth beyond dreams piled hi the holds of the Spaniard’s 
Admiral . . . and British buccaneers came home with silken sails. 


r PHE Manila galleon Carried a cargo 
worth 2,000,000 pieces of eight. 
Every buccaneer in the world 
dreamed of capturing it. 

Don Thomas de Alzola, captain- 
general of the King of Spain’s galleon, 
Santa Anna, barely condescended to 
notice the weather-beaten little ship 
that came sailing towards him off the 
coast of California one morning in 
1578. 

He dismissed it as some vessel sent 
by the authorities at Acapulco in 
Mexico to welcome his ship after the 
long voyage from the Philippines. 


In a few days he would bring his 
incredibly rich cargo of silks, spices 
and gems safely to port in Acapulco. 
His private profit would be enough 
for him to return to Spain and take 
his place as a wealthy grandee. 

What was there for him to fear? 
The whole broad Pacific was a private 
Spanish lake. Only one foreigner— 
the ever-accursed Francis Drake— had 
ever disturbed its calm. 

Don Thomas was completely dumb- 
founded when the little ship (less 
than quarter the size of the Santa 
Anna) sailed close to him— and fired 
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fi' a broadside with her heavy artillery. 
The stranger ship was the Desire, 
owned and commanded by Thomas 
ft Cavendish, aged 20, a squire of 
c Suffolk. 

t Cavendish and his brother had 
g; heard vague stories from Drakes 
K sailors about a richly-laden galleon 
M which sailed every year from Manila 
K to Acapulco. 

With Elizabethan daring they had 
■ mortgaged their home and sunk every 
B penny in a ship. They had then sailed 
l boldly into Spanish waters, supremely 
S confident that they could capture the 
V great galleon. 

The odds seemed fantastic, even to 
X Alzola. The Santa Anna was 600 tons. 

’ carried 500 men and 40 guns. The 
Lj little Desire had barely 80 men and 
V 18 guns. . , 

But Alzola's men were sick and 
weary after their long voyage. And 
• all but 10 of their guns were stowed 
1 below in the holds. The authorities 
at Manila had cleared the gun deck 
to make more room for cargo. 

Cavendish made one attempt to 
board the galleon but was driven off. 
He then sailed steadily around the 
Santa Anna pouring in broadside 
after broadside. 

After six hours, Alzola surrendered. 
Young Cavendish had taken the 
greatest prize ever won by a British 

Sh| rhe Santa Anna carried 122,000 
pieces of eight besides “silkes, sat- 
tynes, damaskes, muske, spices and 
divers other merchandise.” 

When Cavendish's sails blew out in 
a Bay of Biscay gale he made new 
sails from silk. 

The Desire’s crew all wore gold 
chains when they sailed up the 
Thames to London. Queen Elizabeth 
knighted Thomas and his Spanish 
silver, released in London, was 
enough to start a panic in the Lon- 
don money market. 


Cavendish's brilliant exploit made 
the whole world aware of the Manila 
galleon. For the next 200 years, sea- 
men dreamed of capturing the galleon 
—the richest prize in the seven seas. 
And three Englishmen succeeded. 

The Manila galleon was unique ir. 
the world’s commercial history. Only 
the strange Spanish concept of 
political economy could have kept it 
sailing, almost unbroken, every year 
for 25 years. 

Soon after the Philippines were 
first colonised, the court of Spain 
decided that only one ship a year 
should sail in each direction between 
Mexico and Manila. 

As an encouragement to settlers, it 
was ordered that every man living in 
Manila should be entitled to ship a 
fixed amount of cargo on the galleon. 

The yearly galleon carried goods 
worth an .average of 2,000,000 pesos. 
Some cargos were worth 4,000,000. 

Manila was not a prosperous colony 
under Spanish rule and the annual 
galleon became its principal revenue. 
Rome of the money came from trad- 
ing— the cargo could be sold at twice 
its cost in Mexico— but the bulk of 
it. came from fantastic corruption. 

The ships themselves were provided 
by the Spanish Crown which also 
naid the crews. 

The Manila authorities multiplied 
the positions on the galleons to pro- 
vide more opportunities for graft. 

Each galleon carried a captain- 
general, six officers, two bosuns, sur- 
geons, chaplains, pursers, accountants, 
masters of the silver. 

The pilots were sometimes, but not 
always, trained seamen. The other 
officers were selected from those who 
could pay most. 

The captains - general included 
soldiers, lawyers, and treasury offi- 
cials. Nominally, the captain-general 
received a salary of 4000 pesos for 
the trip. 
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Paging Mrs. Post: She's be- 
ing expurgated! According to 
"Hints on Etiquette” (publish- 
ed in Dublin, 1836): (1) It is 
considered vulgar to take fish 
or soup twice; (2) Ladies 
should never dine with the>r 
gloves on unless their hands 
are not fit to be seen; (3) 
Never leave your hat in the 
hall; you make yourself look 
too much at home; take your 
hat with you; it will show 
you are a gentleman . . . (and, 
presumably, make you confi- 
dent of having a hat when 
you depart). 

^===== '- 


Actually, he paid the Governor up 
to 10,000 pesos for the post. He could 
expect to clear 50,000 on the voyage. 
One captain - general made 200,000 
pesos on a single voyage. 

The merchants made money in 
cither ways. Between voyages, the 
galleons were allowed to rot for 
months at their moorings. Useful 
sums could be made from refitting 
them the following year. 

They stinted food, water and am- 
munition to make room for cargo. 
The galleons were often overloaded. 

But with all their faults, they were 
the biggest, finest ships in the world. 
And they maintained a regular ser- 
vice across the Pacific from 1565 to 
1815. 

The wealth of the galleons was a 
constant lure to British seamen. 

The most persistent, and unsuccess- 
ful of them all was William Dampier. 
In his first voyage round the world 
with the buccaneer Swan, Dampier 
...sighted the a nn ual Manila ship but 
Swan had to let it go because his 
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ship was too short of provisions. 

After exploring the Australian coast 
in H.M.S. Eoebuck, Dampier became 
commander of the privateer St. 
George. He sighted the Manila gal- 
leon Rosario in 1703 but was driven 
off after a short fight. 

Still determined, he sailed as pilot 
with Woodes Rogers on the Duke in 
1708. Woodes Rogers attacked the 40- 
gun Nuestra Senora de la Encarnacion 
and captured the galleon after a long 
fight. 

Two more British privateers tried 
to repeat the exploit 11 years later 
but the next successful attack was 
made by Captain Anson in H.M.S. 
Centurion in 1743. 

Anson had been sent on a round- 
world voyage to harry Spanish trade. 
He missed the galleon off California, 
sailed to the Philippines and missed 
again. 

He refitted his ship in China and 
waited for a third chance. This time 
he caught the Covadonga on its way 
from Acapulco to Manila. 

The fight lasted two hour's. Anson's 
men, in a smaller ship, worn out by 
their long, unlucky voyage, fought 
desperately. 

When the Covadonga surrendered. 
Anson found his prize contained 
1,313,843 pieces of eight and 35,862 
ounces of bullion. 

Anson was promoted to admiral and 
raised to the peerage for the capture. 

The last galleon was taken in 1762 
when an expedition from Madras at- 
tacked Manila. 

Admiral Cornish, the British com- 
mander, sent ships looking for the 
expected galleon from Acapulco. 

The Spaniards intercepted the gal- 
leon and landed its silver secretly. 
Then the British cruisers, returning 
disappointed to port, sighted the 
greatest of all Manila galleons, San- 
tissima Trinidad. 

The galleon had sailed from Manila 


a fortnight before Cornish arrived and 
was now returning, because of bad 

weather. 

In typical Spanish fashion, the gal- 
leon had only six guns on deck when 
H.M.S. Argo attacked at dusk. 

By dawn, the Spanish commander 
had mounted seven more guns but 
H.M.S. Panther had' joined in the 
attack. 

The galleon, 2000 tons and the big- 
gest ship in the world, fought on for 

British authorities later counted 
1080 cannon balls embedded in her 
thick sides. Not one had penetrated 


The great prize was towed back to 
Manila where her cargo was estimated 
at 2,000,000 pesos. 

Santissima Trinidad was sailed to 
Plymouth where it was displayed as 
■ the greatest prize ever taken by a 
British squadron. People came from 
miles around to gape at the great 
ship. 

By then thfe great days of the gal- 
leon were almost over. In 1815 a gal- 
leon sailed from Manila to Acapulco 
—and found everything in disorder. 
In a time of revolution, there was no 
one to give orders. 

After 250 years, the last galleon was 
at anchor. 


COMPLAINTS COMPLIMENTS 
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FINKE 


L. E. KINGSBURY 


Out in the spinifex and the sand, the 
men in khaki bring justice, succour and 
consolation to the people Back-Bcyond. 


r-'ONSTABLE BROWN set a clump 
of spinifex on fire. The Spikey 
grass blazed up and crackled in a neat 
little bonfire. 

The laughing merry-eyed constable 
who put on this little demonstration 
of the inflammability of this desert 
grass for us was about to board “the 
Ghan”— the train which runs tri- 
weekly from Oodnadatta to Alice 
Springs. 

He was beginning his yearly patrol 
of his 108,000 square miles area — the 
largest one-man police district in the 
world. He wore the khaki uniform 
and broad-brimmed hat of the North- 
ern Territory police, which until 1931 
was a mounted force like the 
Canadian Mounties. 

The north-bound train was halted 



at the Finke River— the constable’s 
station. Over on the right we could 
see several low-roofed bungalows of 
galvanised iron and a herd of black 
and white goats. Somewhere near 
them, although we could not see them, 
would be tethered the camel team of 
10 always kept up to strength at this 
police outpost. 

On the left we could glimpse the 
Finke River, which usually runs only 
about once a year and the rest of 
the time is just a dry bed of sand, 
with only twisted gum trees to dis- 
tinguish the banks . . . the world's 
oldest river, it is said to be. 

For the first time, Ron Brown was 
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about to do his entire patrol by truck, 
in company with a Native Affairs offi- 
cer— a patrol which takes him three 
months to do by camel. 

A fifth of the Northern Territory 
in area, his district extends from just 
south of Alice Springs to the South 
Australian border and from the 
Queensland to the West Australian 
borders. On the trip on which he was 
about to set out he would travel 2,000 
miles, covering the main cattle sta- 
tions in the area, 

A strange world it is, this “king- 
dom” of his. Ron Brown will tell 
you of a cattle station on the Finke 
River where there is a meteorite 
crater rated as the third or fourth 
largest in the world— "the meteorite 
fell a long time ago because the 
blacks don’t remember the noise of 
it,” he says. 

He will describe to you the famous 
Ayers Rock north of the Musgrave 
Ranges which, he says, is “supposed 
to be the world’s largest stone or 
rock— 1,100 feet high and about seven 
miles around. It’s a place where the 
blacks gather sometimes for corro- 
borees.” 

At one stage of the patrol Constable 
Brown veers off north-east to Andado 
Station on the western fringe of the 
Simpson Desert. From this station, he 
said, Professor Madigan crossed the 
Simpson Desert to Birdsville . . . “and 
1 think he crossed well over 700 
sandhills, some of them 80 feet high.’’ 

The farthest point of the constable's 
journey was to be Mount Olga, which 
is about 300 miles south-west of Alice 
Springs. 

Constable Brown has been with the 
Northern Territory Police Force since 
nbout 1939 and stationed at the Finke 
River for more than half that time. 

He and his wife and their two 
children had only two or three other 
families for: permanent company at 
(lie Finke. 


"Lonely?” be hardly seemed to 
know the meaning of the word. 

There is always something going 
on. One day the phone rang with 
a call from the rail master at Alice 
Springs to summon Constable Brown 
hurriedly to a certain station on the 
line. The rail master said that some 
Balts were standing over a ganger 
there with knives. The ganger had 
managed to dash to a phone and call 
for help. Then there had been an 
eerie gurgle over the wire and 
silence. 

Constable Brown hurried to the 
scene. On his way he met the 
ganger and his mate bolting for their 
lives. The Balts had come upon 
them when phoning. When he ar- 
rived at the station, a pugnacious 
Balt attacked the constable but he 
disposed of him. Three of the ring- 
leaders had panicked and fled to the 
hills. As their punishment the Balts 
were heavily fined and transferred 
to the Trans Continental line. 

The most frequent offenders he has 
to deal with are sheep and cattle 
thieves, apart from the usual drunks 
and disorderlies. Tribal murders, 
fortunately, had not come his way, 
although police officers in other dis- 
tricts had had their share of them. 

Another of Constable Brown’s ad- 
ventures was during a patrol the pre- 
vious year. His vehicle became the 
first to go to the Petermann Ranges 
without a camel team supporting it 
and without a wireless set. He went 
over to the south-western aboriginal 
reserve to see whether any white 
men were tresppassing there, pros- 
pecting or hunting for dingo scalps, 
and also to see whether the country 
could be crossed by motor vehicles. 

All Northern Territory police 
stations have black trackers, and 
Constable Brown had one who pro- 
vided quite a few diversions. As 
frequently happens with aborigines. 
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the tracker was married to a lubra 
almost twice his age, who was also 
quite a size. Whenever she had occa- 
sion to become jealous of a younger 
lubra, which was often, she would 
beat her husband up. Constable 
Brown confessed he found this quite 
useful on occasions when he was 
displeased with the tracker. 

He told us how once when he was 
about to dismiss the tracker, the 
lubra thrashed her husband again, 
so Brown gave her 5/- and told her 
she had saved him a lot of trouble. 
Unfortunate sequel for the tracker 
was that since then he had been 
beaten up more frequently than ever 
by his wife. 

On patrol, Constable Brown’s job is 
to collect dingo tax, dog registrations, 
motor fees and firearm registrations, 
as well as looking after general pol- 
ice work. He also has a look at any 
new rock holes and other sources of 
water and to see how prevalent the 
game is. 

The Native Affairs officer who goes 
with him sees to the general wel- 
fare of the aborigines. He collects 


the returns which all employers of 
aborigines have to put in every six 
months, showing how many blacks 
they’re employing and what wages 
they are paying them, and also how 
many dependants these aborigines 

At Rumbalara, for instance, north 
of the Finite' and on the train line 
to Alice Springs, the United Paint 
Company employs aborigines bagging 
and trucking ochre. And, of course, 
they are indispensable employees on 
the cattle stations. 

The lifeline of Constable Brown's 
territory is the. Overland Telegraph, 
which stretches more than 2,000 miles 
from Adelaide to Darwin, and is 
said to be the longest telephone dial- 
ling line in the world. The Darwin 
exchange can dial an Adelaide num- 
ber and get it immediately although 
2,000 miles of sandhills, saltbush, salt 
lakes and uninhabited gibber lie in 
between. Over the smoke of aborig- 
inal camp flies it stretches— one of 
the longest telegraph lines in the 
world, radiating from a capital city. 

In the old days anyone stranded 
on a desert stretch without water 
had only to climb a pole and cut the 
line to bring immediate rescue. That 
doesn’t happen so often now but it 
would still be a successful S.O.S. for 
men like Constable Brown if his 
wireless transmitter failed. 

However, the usual interruptions 
to the line are from wild turkeys or 
ducks becoming caught in the wires, 
from storms and floods, and from ir- 
responsibles with rifles who fire at the 
insulators. 

Just before World War II a lines- 
man named Chris Nesbitt was 
awarded the O.B.E. for his work in 
re-establishing communication when 
the line was cut by floods between 
Alice Springs and Oodnadatta further 
south. Nesbitt and other linesmen 
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went out by camel or pack horse 
and worked soaked to the skin for 
days, replacing stretches of wire with 
coils dropped to them by plane. 

So at the Finke there is the oc- 
casional visit of a linesman, as well 
as the occasional kangaroo shooter 
motoring up from Adelaide by jeep, 
and sometimes a prospector or two; 

Two kangaroo shooters who were 
indiscreet enough to pick up a can 
of petrol they found by the track on 
their way to Alice Springs were later 
tried in the Alice Springs Police Court 
but acquitted. The police had had 
them tabbed all the way after pick- 
ing up the can in this country where 
news travels faster than in any capi- 
tal city. 

The Northern Territory policeman 
is hardly less romantic than the 
Canadian "Mountie” with the terri- 


tory he has to cover and the way he, 
too, always gets his man. Although 
the status of “mounted police” was 
removed in 1934 there are still a 
number of horse stations, and at the 
Finke, of course, there is the camel 
team of 10. 

To listen to Constable Brown you 
would think his job was a cinch. He 
says that he has met wilder people 
at King’s Cross than he has ever en- 
countered in the Northern Territory! 
But you remember the story of the 
pugnacious Balt. And you remem- 
ber, too, how easy it is for a man to 
die of thirst in this country if just 
a few things go wrong and he is 
stranded without water. And you 
decide that Constable Brown and his 
police district of more than 100,000 
square miles live up to all the tradi- 
tions of any Canadian “Mountie 
story you’ve ever heard. 
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RONALD J. COOKE 


M ANY a man of the R.A.A.F. (not 
to mention other scores of air- 
men who fought in World War II) 
will never forget another man 
thick-set and of medium height . 
with a square, belligerent jaw . 
and a pair of tired friendly eyes 
peering through horn - rimmed 
spectacles 

He seemed like half-a-hundred 
other men . . . except that his fingers 
blunt, capable, incisive — were the 
fingers of a bom surgeon. 

He was a Royal Air Force plastic 
surgeon, Dr. A. H Mclndoe ... and 
through his hands passed not only 
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the tor'twred, fire-scarred bodies of 
pilots who had faced the flames, but 
also the pitiful victims of the Nazi 
blitz on British cities. 

He gave them new top lids for their 
seared eyes; grafted fresh skin to 
their mutilated bodies; fought the 
streptecocci in suppurating wounds; 
made fresh faces from what Richard 
Hillary (whom he had healed) called 
"bacon-strips” carved from legs: half- 
a-hundred minor miracles. 

And all this with bombs . . some 
of them 2,500 pounders . . . bursting 
about the hospital where he worked. 
In his autobiography. "The Last 


Enemy,” Richard Hillary has summed 
up his impressions of Dr. Mclndoe s 
hospital. He says: “It was perhaps the 
best hospital in England . . ■ and its 
great charm lay in that it in no way 
resembled a hospital . . . if anything 
it was like the inside of a ship . • ■ 
the nursing staff were very carefully 
chosen, and during the regular blitz- 
ing of the district, which took place 
every night, they were magnificent. 

And what Dr. Mclndoe achieved 
under those difficulties is still being 
continued and improved in many 
parts of the world. 

In Canada, on the second floor of 
the Queen Mary Veterans' Hospital 
in Montreal is a door marked: Plastic 
Reconstruction. To most people the 
words may mean little. But to some 
700 Canadian ex-Servicemen, they 
stand for “Miracle.” 

Plastic reconstruction is the pro- 
cess of building eyes, ears, noses, 
hands and other external and in- 
ternal parts for the human body 
As the term implies, the principal 
materials used are members of the 
plastic family. The various parts are 
so skillfully constructed that tney 
not only have a natural appearance, 
but in many cases fulfill the functions 
of the lost member. About 90 per 

cent, of plastic reconstruction cases 
treated at the Q.M.V.H. are ex-Ser- 
vicemen, while the other 10 per cent, 
are civilians who go there because 
it is the most advanced plastic recon- 
struction centre in Canada Plastic 
reconstruction doesn't supplant su - 
gery but, instead, is used when sur- 
gical methods are not possible. 

While achievements in plastic sur- 
gery by Dr. Wilfred Johnston and his 
associates at this Montreal hospital 
approach the miraculous, these men 
look on such results as just part of a 
job which requires constant experi- 
mentation. 

The department for the construction 


of plastic eyes and other plastic re- 
storations at Queen Mary Hospital 
was started in October, 1945, by Di. 
George M. MacDonald, as an adjunct 
to facial reconstruction following in- 
juries sustained by fighting men dur- 
ing the war. 

At one time glass eyes were tne 
vogue, but with glass goes the con- 
stant danger of breakage and ex- 
plosion due to temperature changes, 
and the eye is likely to appear arti- 
ficial At the Veterans Hospital 
••Lucite” (methyl methacrylate 
plastic) is now used exclusively for 
making eyes and has proved very 
satisfactory. “Lucite” eyes offer a 
better working surface for technicians 
than glass and thus can be given a 
more lifelike appearance. A Lucite 
eye is so sturdy it can be bounced 
on a concrete floor without sustaining 
damage. An advantage of plastic is 
that it can be formed around a stem 
which is inserted into a tantalum ball 
attached to the eye muscles and which 
allows the artificial eye to move 
the same degree as the good one. Not 
all plastic eyes have this stem-the 
type of eye prescribed depends on 
the condition of the eye socket 
The key part of the artificial eye 
is a plastic iris disc which resembles 
a small washer. The size of this disc 
corresponds to the size of the good 
iris The disc is hand-colored to 
match the good eye by combining 
some of the following colors: yellow 
ochre, cobalt blue, chromium green, 
cadmium red, white-ivory, black, and 
burnt umber. Two eyes are made for 
each patient. In one eye the pupil 
is a little larger to allow for night 
dflation, so that a person going out 
in the evening can substitute the eye 
with the larger pupil. 

Once the iris size has been chosen 
and the colors applied, a pupil of 
“Lucite" is made in a steel die and 
dropped into the centre of tne 
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■Lucite” orb. A cast of plastic model- 
ling wax is fitted into the patient’s 
eye socket and a pattern taken. A 
wax shell is produced from this, and 
a paste of “Lucite” powder and liquid 
packed in the mould. The eye is then 
baked, or “cured,” in an oven. Once 
the eye has been formed, colors and 
vein lines corresponding to the 
patients good eye are added. The 
doctors at Queen Mary Hospital have 
developed a new technique for mak- 
ing sure the color rendition matches 
perfectly. 

Formerly it was necessary for the 
patient to sit for hours while an 
artist modelled the artificial eye from 
the patient’s good one. Now a colour 
photograph is taken of the good eye 
and blown-up on a glass screen. Thus 
the artist can follow the eye pattern 
easily and there is no need for the 
patient to pose. 

Adding veins to the eye is necessary 
for natural appearance and red nylon 
threads are used for this. A short 
thread of the fibre is separated into 
strands (monofils) and the vein pat- 
tern reproduced in various diameters 
'The diameter of a single vein is in- 
creased by running two or more 
monofils together.) A plastic solution 
tacks the monofils into their different 
designs. To reproduce the delicate 
capillary beds, red oil pigment is 
applied sparingly. Brown or yellow 
oil colours applied by finger tip re- 
produce characteristic surface pig- 
mentation. Tiny brushes and oU 
paints introduce other colour lines. 
The eye is then given a coat of clear 
Plastic and polished. This high finish 
eliminates the possibility of irritation 
Th e . total working time required to 
make an eye is about 25 hours, ex- 
tending over a two-week period. A 
Patient makes five visits to the hos- 
pital for fitting before the eye is 
ready. The natural waters in the eye 


socket, which are supplied by the 
tear ducts, are adequate to lubricate 
the orb. 

About one-third of the patients 
treated by the plastic reconstruction 
department are eye cases The rest 
of the work is given to making plastic 
skull plates, nasal fittings, drainage 
tubes and other internal parts, as ' 
well as new ears, noses and hands. 

Man has always sought some 
method of designing appliances to 
disguise bodily and facial defects, and 
has tried numerous materials for this 
purpose. In recent years parts of the 
human body have been made from 
gelatins, vulcanite, latex, and acrylic 
The Vinyl resin type of flexible plastic 
Became available during World War II 
and has had increasing success at the 
Queen Mary Veteran’s Hospital as 
material for noses, ears, arms and 
other members. 

Many men lost hands, ears, or had 
noses shattered during the war, and 
where surgery cannot help, plastics 
are used with outstanding success. 

« is first usually necessary to find 
someone with an organ shaped some- 
what like that lost by the patient. A 
cast is made from the model and a 
pigmented plasticised mixture poured 
mto a warm mould. The curing pro- 
cess is accomplished in an electric 
ary oven; satisfactory curing depends 
on the degree rather than duration 
of exposure. Too much heat for too 
long gives the member a brownish 
unnatural appearance. After it is 
taken from the mould the prosthesis, 
“Sf’ c “ be trimmed with scissors 
Additional colouring is applied to pro- 
duce the normal pigmentation. Tint- 
ing to get a flesh color is done 
discreetly. 

ear or nose is kept in position 
on the patient with adhesive-a 
dermatone cement has been found 
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most suitable. An ear or nose can be 
worn satisfactorily for as long as 24 
hours at a time, though patients are 
advised to remove the prosthesis be- 
fore going to bed, and to wash it 
i every day. 

Hands, too, are made from vinyl 
resin plastics. After finding a donor 
with a hand having almost identical 
’ contours and muscle positions to the 
patient’s remaining appendage, a 
series of rubber casts is made. Then, 
on completion, the plastic hand re- 
tains every mark of the donor’s, from 
finger nail indentations to knuckle 
wrinkles. The nail portions, when 
given a coat of clear plastic, have a 


perfectly natural appearance. Foamed 
plastic, encasing a flexible core made 
from “Lucite” and copper wire, fills 
the inside' of the hand. The fingers 
can be curled by the patient’s other 
hand and are strong enough to carry 
a light suitcase. Afterwards it is a 
simple matter to straighten them out. 
Tlie hand is attached to the arm by 
metal clips which are not visible when 


Many a veteran who lost an eye, 
an ear, a nose or a hand is to-day 
leading a relatively normal life— and 
few business associates are aware of 
his loss. 
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JJEAD man in the physiological de- 
partment of Sydney University 
is an energetic, grey -haired fellow 
with twinkling blue eyes and con- 
tagious enthusiasm. His hobby is 
sport and sportsmen. He has brought 
science to Australian sport — and Aus- 
tralian sport has enjoyed benefit from 
the bringing. Professor Frank Cotton, 
D.Se., is our man. 

Do you remember when, just a 
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brace of years ago, he introduced his 
rowing ergometer to Sydney town? 
That metal contraption of pulley- 
weight, counter - balances, elbow 
joints and indicator dials, pro- 
duced many an amused smile on 
many a weather-beaten face when 
the Professor explained its use. “Just 
a simple machine for measuring the 
power produced by prospective oars- 
men,” he said. “Naturally, the mea- 




sured standards will indicate whethe.' 
or not the subject is liable to prove 
suitable for rowing activity," he 
added. The rugged, experienced man 
from the watercourses grinned more 
broadly and nudged each other— and 
Frank Cotton, D.Sc., answered them 
with his spontaneous smile. 

The Prof.’s guinea pig rowing crew 
is now well known throughout Aus- 
tralia-even to those who have no 
dealings with the sport of rhythm and 
rowlocks. He tested several scores of 
volunteers on the sliding seat of that 
ergometer. He jotted down the read- 
ings showing on the little dials. Then 
he selected a team of four. There 
were a pair of ex-schoolboy rowers 
and two men who had never pulled a 
skiff. The crew, during its first sea- 
son— 1950— won the New South Wales 
junior and senior rowing tides 
Naturally everyone was very amazed 
— everyone except Prof. Cotton. He 
wasn’t at all surprised. 

His next public experiment was 
with the foot running boys who stride 
over the really long distance of the 
marathon-26 miles and 385 yards of 
it. There was no machine involved 
this time. The Prof, and his staff took 
blood samples from selected runners 
and subjected them to test “on the 
spot.” He explained that “the changes 
that take place in the blood, under 
stress of exercise, have a deep signi- 
ficance in body efficiency.” “For in- 
stance,” he stated in an interview, 
"the white cells in the blood may even 
double in number during strenuous 
exercise. The marathon race is pro- 
viding a unique opportunity for ob- 
servation of characteristic blood 
changes. We must remember that the 
white cells in the blood help us to 
combat disease. 


No doubt many Australians regard 

tlie genial physiological professor as 

a unique type of academic personality 
with an unusual hobby. In the field 


of physical education he now ranks 
with world famous physiologists such 
as Doctors Cureton and Karkovich, 
of America, and Dr. Jokl, of South 
Africa. These scientists also experi- 
ment with athletes— and to a much 
greater degree than our own Professor 
Cotton. 

Mr. Harold Le Maistre, Director 
of Physical Education at Sydney 
Teachers' College and University, 
spent four years studying physical 
education in America. He worked 
closely with Professor Cureton at 
Springfield, and also with Kinhuth at 
Yal* and Mann from Michigan— the 
most famous scientific swimming 
coaches in the world 
We asked “Hal” Le Maistre for 
some facts on the invasion of the sport 
coaching field by scientists. 

“Cureton submitted the 1932 
Japanese and American swimmers 
to a battery of tests, which showed 
that the Americans were superior 
to the Japanese in height, weight, 
general flexibility and buoyancy. 
The Japanese were superior to the 
Americans in gross strength (leg. 
back, arm) and endurance. Tests 
on stroke efficiency Ci.e., style' and 
technique) showed that there was 
very little, if any, difference be- 
tween the two groups. Hence it 
appears obvious that a major' factor 
that helped the Japanese ‘scoop the 
swimming pool’ at the 1932 Olympics 
was their greater endurance and 
strength." 

All of the 1932 American Olympic 
swijnmers could sprint over a veiy 
short distance at a very great speed. 
They could not maintain this speed 
over longer distances. Likewise in 
Australia we have many first-class 
swimmers capable of swimming very 
short distances, e.g., 25 yards, at a 
very high speed; but they cannot keep 
this speed up even for 110 yards. If 
they do try and maintain tills fast 
speed they “die away" before the 
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AH, science. At the Univei- 
7 ' sity of California, Dr. John 
Cushing is typing the blood 
i of fish just as human blood is 
typed for Red Cross banks. 
He hopes to gain information 
1 that will throw light on the 

| mystery of fish migration, and 
> a,so on the way higher 

animals become immune to 
various diseases in the course 
of evolution. Dr. Cushing 

hopes that his blood-type pat- 
terns will eventually reveal 
how far tuna, salmon and 

sardines will go to breed. 

'ftfwrii mu. i 


finish. This suggests that, when a 
swimmer is near world class, the fac- 
tor limiting any further improvement 
is more than likely concerned with 
endurance rather than whether his 
fingers execute this or that little em- 
bellishment. 

For a number of years prior to the 
1932 Olympics, Cureton had observed 
that champion long distance swimmers 
were all good floaters, whereas the 
sprinters in general were not. Ho 
submitted the 1932 Japanese swimmers 
to floatation tests and found that long 
distance men floated on their backs 
with ease, whereas the middle dist- 
ance men did not float so high in the 
water, i. e „ their legs were more sub- 
merged than the former group, while 
the sprinters were relatively poor 
floaters. Their legs were either deeply 
submerged or else they had difficulty 
in floating at all. 

It is Dr. Cureton’s thesis that dist- 
ance men should not be continually 
expending energy in keeping them- 
selves afloat but should be using all 
available energy for forward propul- 
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sion. With sprinters it would appear 
that heavier legs are not a handicap 
in this regard but are more suitable 
for a shorter type of effort. 

We all know what good style 
means. It is the style that gives 
the greatest efficiency, i.e., the style 
that produces the best result for the 
minimum of effort. Good style means- 
grace of movement— the better the 
style the more graceful. 

Viewed from many angles evidence 
points to the conclusion that swim- 
ming a t uniform speed is the most 
economical Way to race. This can be 
demonstrated by racing motor cars. 
Although human beings are not as 
machine-like as racing cars, the 
example illustrates my point It is 
a well-established fact that the faster 
a car goes then the higher is the 
petrol consumption in miles per 
gallon. 

It would seem likely, also, that 
when two swimmers of like ability 
and physical make-up complete, then 
the one who races at uniform speed 
and finishes exhausted would be the 
winner because he has expended his 
energy in the most economical way. 

I must admit that this argument is 
not entirely without a certain query, 
but. in the main, it appears to be 
very sound. 

It can be shown just as readily that 
a swimmer doing one lap at four feet 
pei- second and the second lap at six 
feet per second does not average five 
feet per second, but less. As a matter 
of fact, the average is only 4.8 feet 
per second. 

We hear of coaches producing 
swimmers, but very little acknowledg- 
ment is given to the swimmers' 
parents. 

To reach world class a swimmer 
must be “a natural." 

(1) His ability to co-ordinate move- 
ment must be inherent in him. 


(2) Endurance. The swimmer must 
1 have inherited a sound heart and 
i sound lungs. 

(3) Body build. He must have in- 
herited a body type that is com- 
patible with speed swimming. 

(4) Glandular make-up. He must have 
inherited a glandular system that 
helps make him a fighter and not 
a quitter. 

These and similar characteristics 
are the stuff of which world class 


swimmers are made. Without them 
a swimmer, no matter how good his 
coach, can never hope to reach world 
standard ... no matter how soon. 

Physical Educationist Le Maistre 
and his fellow sport scientists, such 
as Professor Frank Cotton and Forbes 
Carlisle, at least are attempting to 
keep the Australian sport coach 
abreast of modem times. 

They are representing science in 


SUBURBAN HEIGHTS gluy'as williams 



WHEN PREP PERLEV, 6LANCIN6 OUT OF HIS WINDOW, SAW THAT 
THE NEW NEI6H50R5 WHOM lYfEV HAD ASKED To DINNER WERE. 

DRESS1N6 UP, HE AND HIS WIFE TORE INTO THEIR Ev/ENlNfi CLOTHES) 
RUT UNFORTUNATELY THE NEIGHBORS HAD 60T A PEEK AT FRED, AND ARRIVED 
fi FEW MOMENTS LATER AFTER ,A JJBHlNWGi CHANGE IN DAY CLOTHES 
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THE LADY LOVED 

A bushranger’s charm cost her husband. /I [% I 
home . . . and, in the end, her very life. jLa.1 1 



TN late April, 1861, the wild young 
men and women of Wheogo and 
thereabouts, in the Weddin Moun- 
tains, N.S.W., 'had a party in the 
wayside shanty of old Paddy O’Meally. 
Most were the children of ex-convicts, 
and most had a strong Irish strain. 


Some were to figure prominently in 
Australian bushranging history. John- 
ny O’Meally, Daley, Mann, Dunleavy, 
Johnny Gilbert (Canadian bom), and 
a gentleman titled Ben Hall, to name 
a few. Among the women were three 
daughters of John Walsh, of Wheogo, 
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Helen, wife of John McGuire; Brid- 
get, of Ben Hall, and, prettiest and 
highest-stepper of them all, Kate, 
married to John Brown, then a stock- 
man on Walsh’s station. 

A horseman came into the lighted 
doorway. Three inches short of six 
feet, he wore long, coal-black hair to 
his shoulders. He was a “flash” man 
of the bush, and he had the devil in 
his eyes. He was Destiny, ridden into 
the life of Kate. 

He was Frank Clark, otherwise 
Christie, now Gardiner, but, always, 
“The Darkie.” A gaol-breaker from 
Pentridge (Victoria), ex-convict from 
Cockatoo Island, absconding ticket-of- 
lcave man from Carcoar, cattle-duffer, 
horse thief, one-time “stick-up” man 
(with Gilbert) when lawlessness was 
at its height on the Monaro Gold- 
fields. Frank Gardiner. 

His latest exploit was to skip bail 
after arrest for selling cross (stolen) 
cattle in his butcher’s shop at Lamb- 
ing Flat Diggings. He was on the 

A foolish precaution at O’Meally's 
—so, on with the dance! Was it Fate 
that sent Kate Brown polka-ing in 
the arms of tire outlaw-to-be! 

Gardiner took to the roads with 
John Piesley. He was at Fogg’s humpy 
on Fish River, wounded, when sur- 
prised by Sergeant Middleton and 
Trooper Hosie. The Darkie shot his 
way out and hurried back to the 
Weddins. He was on the run again, 
and he meant to see Kate Brown 
before he left. 

He did see her. McGuire brought 
him to Hall’s hut. Kate was visiting 
her sister. Gardiner escorted her 
home, but it took them several hours 
to cover two miles. When Kate crept 
into bed without disturbing her snor- 
ing husband, she slipped a love-token 
from Gardiner under the pillow: a 
heart-shaped nugget of gold that was 
to dead .the wronged husband to gaol 


before many weeks had passed by. 

Once more Gardiner departed from 
the Weddins. He returned in Febru- 
ary, 1862. 

Meantime, the two Johnnies, Gil- 
bert and O’Meally, had been trying 
their 'prentice hands at bushranging. 
Daredevil young men regarded the 
experienced Gardiner as Captain, but 
he needed steady men for his plans 
McGuire would have nothing to do 
with it. 

There is some argument whether 
it was now or later that Ben Hail 
joined the gang. 

While completing his plans, and 
constantly dodging the police, Gar- 
diner lost no opportunity of pressing 
his illicit suit with Kate Brown. 

On Sunday, 15th June, 1862, Gar- 
diner, with seven others, at Eugowra 
Rocks, robbed the gold escort of 
£14,000. 

Sir Frederick Pottinger, in charge 
of the police in the district, pressed 
the hunt for the robbers, eventually 
arresting eight suspects. They were 
McGuire, Brown, octogenarian Paddy 
O’Meally, a man named Trotter, and 
Ben’s brother Bill, with Ben Hall, 
Johnny O’Meally, and Dan Charters 
(from Northern Ireland). 

But not tlie King of the Road. 

While John Brown, who had been 
arrested because of the heart-shaped 
love-token given by Gardiner to Kate 
languished behind the logs, The Dar- 
kie and Kate dallied in the outlaw’s 
mountain-top hide-out. 

Just after dark on 9th August, eight 
police under Pottinger surrounded the 
Wheogo homestead. 

It was midnight before a rider on 
a white stallion cantered straight for 
the cover under which Pottinger and 
two police lurked. The Inspector 
whipped up his rifle and pulled the 
trigger. It misfired. He called on 
Gardiner to surrender, triggering 
again, with the horse propping a bare 
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STATE OF THE NATION (XI) 

Ho, the Merrie Month, the goy! Down Under, lamblings leap and 
play! 

Birdlings, clear your threats and say ( happily ) : "Calloo-callay !" 

Cavort, colts; And, rabbits, frisk! (Myxomatosis? Take a risk!) 

Slow-worms, sprighten up! Be brisk! House-flies, still more 
spritely wisk! 

Elephants, don't stand at ease! Zip up zoos! Press down your knees 
on keepers who've been hard to please! Consider!' . . . Jocund 
days like these are custom-built for public joy! Hither, 
children! JJon't be coy! 

You'll have fun if you annoy your parents when you break that toy 
they broke themselves to buy! So set your spirit soaring! 

Permit the peasantry to try to square-dance in a circle . . . Why, 
the welkin's made to ring! Shout, wolves and v/enches! Prance 
and sing some neat and natty little thing as: "Nonny-no! 
Ding-ding!" 

Ho, welcome, Merrie Month so gay! Let joy abound; Avaunt 
dismay! 

Join in the fun! Why worry, ptay, if corns should ache on 
Ancients' Day? 

-JAY-PAY. 


five yards from the muzzle of the 
rifle. Once more the gun misfired. 
Two slugs from the rider’s revolver 
whined past Pottinger’s ear, as the 
horse wheeled and jumped to the run. 

The infuriated Inspector went to the 
homestead, where he arrested seven- 
teen - year - old “ Warrigal ” Walsh, 
Kate's brother, on suspicion of being 
a “bush telegraph” of the outlaw. He 
was, and one of the best. 

But Gardiner had not gone far. 
After the police had taken “Warrigal,” 
he returned to Kate. At Ben Hall’s 
home they made plans to elope. They 
started that night and crossed the 
Queensland border a week later. As 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Christie, they 
opened a wayside inn at Aphis Creek, 
west from Rockhampton. 

Two guilty men, Ben Hall and 
Johnny O'Meally, were discharged at 
Bathurst. Some of the innocents had 
been freed earlier, but McGuire stood 
trial twice for his life in Sydney. 


After the first trial for the escort 
robbery, a reward of one thousand 
pounds was offered for Gardiner, but 
the Darkie could not have cared less. 
He was prospering in business, and 
he was happy and contented with 
Kate. On the journey through 
Queensland, they had met a couple 
named Craig. In partnership, Craig 
ran the hotel, Gardiner a store. 

But the wheel of destiny was turn- 
ing. Yearning for news of home. 
Kate had a letter sent to Taylor and, 
m drink, Taylor dropped hints that 
came to the ears of Detective Mo- 
Glone. 

On March 2, 1864, McGlone knew 
that Christie was his man. He ap- 
proached him in front of the store. 
It was a short, vicious struggle, but 
the detectives clapped on the cuffs. 

Gardiner’s trial created a sensation. 
He was not charged with the Eugowra 
escort robbery, but with wounding 
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with intent to murder Middleton at 

I, Fogg’s humpy. The verdict was “Not 

• guilty.” 

The Crown now raised two charges 
out of that same fight— shooting with 
intent to murder Hosie, and with 
intent to do grievous bodily harm. 

' There were two other armed robbery 

• charges. The intent-to-murder charge 
failed; but he was found guilty on 
the other three counts. The sentences 
were cumulative— 32 years hard labor, 
the first two in irons. 

• Gardiner was reprieved after eight 
years, subject to exile_ He was shipped 
to Hong Kong, and from there went 
to San Francisco, where he opened a 


saloon. He married and became the 
father of twin sons. Rumour has it 
that he was shot dead in Colorado 
during a poker game in 1903. 

But what of Kate Brown, the pretty, 
flighty, and misguided young wife of 
the moun tains? 

Penniless, with all hope gone, Kate 
returned to the west, where she lived 
with Taylor and her sister, Bridget. 
She met Dick Taylor, a “drunken, 
quarrelsome blackguard,” and with 
him went to the Hokitika goldfield in 
New Zealand, lived there in a tent 
for a few months and then shot her- 
self. 

The verdict was suicide! 
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WAS ^BfcflEALLlLTHE FIRST?] 

The Master Kinsey burst briskly into the best-seller class; 
but what of tile lorn, maligned ghost who stood at his elbow? 


MARGARET CLARKE 



'U'VER since Dr. Alfred Kinsey ex- 
ploded into the public scene with 
his report on the “Sexual Behaviour 
of the Human Male” (and was briskly 
banished to the reserved lists of 
Municipal Libraries), the masculine 
section of the populace has been en- 
gaged in squinting furtively one at 
another and openly registering the 
most libellous of suspicions. And — 
to make matters more exciting— those 
females who have been necklessly 
permitted to study the tome have 
immediately radiated absorbed inter- 
est; kittenishly protruded their 
claws . . . and prepared to scratch. 

Indeed, the sensation has been 
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somewhat similar to what Hollywood 
— in a mood of modest understate- 
ment — might term “stupendous. ’ 
And the plaudits have not been con- 
fined exclusively to the laity; various 
scientists have also showed every 
symptom of losing their aplomb to 
have such fresh vistas opened to 

But were the vistas really so fresh? 
Has an entirely new light been 
thrown human beings? 

In short, was Dr. Kinsey really 
the first to make a scientfic survey of 
the more exotic sexual goings-on of 
his contemporaries? 

I am, of course, always open to 


contradiction; but I should like here 
to be recorded as voting “No.” 

Admittedly, when Dr. Kinsey is- 
sued his treatise, he was treated with 
all the reverence and applause of 
comet that has suddenly 
flashed into human ken. Amid shud- 
ders of pleasant revulsion, he 
bounded into the best-seller class. 
But with what justification? Was Dr. 
Kinsey such an early pioneer as lie 
was hailed? Consider. 

Less than two centuries ago, 
another author issued a series of 
f volumes on much the same theme as 
Dr Kinsey. And what happened? 
Such being the capacity for change 
in men and manners, this literary in- 
novator — far from being lauded — had 
his books banned and burned, while 
he himself was gaoled again and 
again, and even twice sentenced to 
death. 

Only in recent years, after a fresh 
study of his maligned works, has at 
least one English critic gone so far 
as to proclaim that this alleged de- 
generate was “savagely in earnest” 

. . . “perhaps the first sexual psycho- 
pathologist” ... in other words, a 
Dr. Kinsey born in advance of his 

He was — and is— known as the “in- 
famous” Marquis de Sade . . . and 
• modern psychologists may not find 
even his childhood unimportant. 

De Sade’s parents — according to 
the custom of the country and the 
times— were disposed not to spare the 
rod for fear of spoiling the child. 

But his grandmother adored him 
(a significant point). 

He was only 14 when he fought 
in the Seven Years’ War and, at 21. 
he married a plain (but wealthy) 
moppet, Renee de Montreuil— though 
he was paying more attention to her 
much more eye-worthy younger 
sister. 

It does not seem, however, that 


marriage was de Sade’s first experi- 
ment in sex or that, after marriage, 
he confined his investigation to his 
spouse. Though the reasons are ob- 
scure de Sade was not long wed when 
he was sentenced to his first goal 
term. His parents managed somehow 
to hide this skeleton in the family 
cupboard and there was no public 
scandal; but de Sade . . . probably 
not yet sure enough of himself to 
realise why he had done what he had 
done . . . suffered a change of 
heart. On his release, he weakened , 
sufficiently to write to the Governor 
of the goal admitting “terrible guilt.” 

Still, there were no grave compli- 
catons until in 1768 the “Keller Scan- 
dal” burst over Paris. This is what 
occurred: De Sade was 26, handsome, 
charming, socially popular and a 
father. Rose Keller was a young 
widow. 

One day, Rose suddenly raced to 
the gendarmes to announce that the 
Marquis (whom she admitted she 
found very attractive) had taken her 
to his house, stripped her, whipped 
her with a leather thong, rubbed her 
down with an ointment, put her to 
bed . . . and left her alone. She 
told police that such conduct 
“frightened her so badly that she 
had knotted her sheets together and 
escaped by the window.” 

The Marquis was arrested and 
charged with assault. 

The trial caused a sensation. Police 
Inspector Marais grimly determined 
that this idle-minded young aristo- 
crat should be taught a lesson. 

However, the Marquis cut a dash 
in Court, won much sympathy and 
caused not a little merriment 

Only Inspector Marais did not find 
it funny when de Sade pleaded that, 
far from having acted criminally, he 
had proved himself a public bene - 
factor— had he not shown the efficacy 
of the ointment he had prepared? 
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scratch to bear out her story! 

The Court tittered; the judge 
frowned. The ointment plea • was 
ruled out- of order and the Marquis 
was ordered to pay compensation to 
la Keller— who, it may be said, used 
the money as a dowry and remarried 
a month later. 

For the next two' years, the de 
Sades lived an apparently normal 
life. Renee had another child. Then, 
suddenly, the usual rumour's began to 
ripple in widening circles. 

The lid blew off. In 1772 de Sade 
and a handsome young valet were 
arrested in Marseilles and charged 
with poisoning and a variety of other 
sexual offences. 

The charges were, laid after three 
street-girls had been taken ill. Ex- 
hibits produced in Court included a 
bloodstained parchment whip 
(studded with nails) and some drug- 
ged confectionery. 

The girls recovered, but the Mar- 
quis was tried by an unsympathetic 
Court ; presided over by a gloomy 


judge, with Marais again giving evid- 

The fact that the girls (who were 
enchanted with de Sade) begged that 
the whole thing should be called off, 
made no difference. 

De Sade was sentenced to death. 

Now in his early thirties, de Sade 
had no wish to die. He thought hard 
and acted fast . . . When the warder 
opened his cell to prepare him for the 
scaffold, there was only a dummy in 
the bed. 

De Sade was on his way to Italy 
accompanied by his lovely young 
sister-in-law, Louise. (And, in ex- 
tenuation of this, it may be men- 
tioned that he would have preferred 
to marry Louise rather than Renee 
if he had had a free choice nine 
years before.) 

Which is where his fantastic 
mother-in-law, Madame de Montreuil, 
begins to loom implacably. 

There is no evidence to support the 
theory that she was in love with her 
son-in-law and that he rebuffed her 
advances; but her malignant be- 
haviour lends some colour to the be- 
lief. Or perhaps she was just an 
embittered and frustrated old woman; 

At all events, when Louise ran 
off with de Sade, Mme. de Montreuil 
was beside herself: this man whom so 
many women adored must be put 
beyond the reach of all women. 

The simple and obvious thing would 
have been to have had him brought 
back to France— and to the axe whicn 
had been sharpened for him. 

But that would disgrace an old and 
noble family. There were more subtle 

Before the French Revolution, there 
existed in France a means by which 
well-placed persons might have em- 
barrassing relatives or irritating 
friends imprisoned indefinitely and 
without trial. Mme de Montreuil re- 
sorted tp this means: she obtained a 
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"lettre de cachet”— an order for arrest 
signed in blank by the King. 

She then managed to entice her 
son-in-law back to France. He was 
immediately flung into prison. 

If it had not been for the devoted 
Renee, it is hard to believe that de 
Sade would have survived. Certainly 
he would never have written all 
the books that may yet bring him 
belated honours. 

Renee pulled strings until he was 
moved from his fetid dungeon into a 
less noisome cell. She saw that he 
was provided with books, pens, 
paper and ink. 

In the solitude of his prison . . . 
de Sade was thinking, writing and 
shaping his philosophy. 

This philosophy became the kernel 
of the novels, short stories, plays 
and verse he wrote during the next 
11 years. 

His writings reveal a thinker with 
a passionate sense of justice, a deep 
love of humanity. We find him advo- 
cating the abolition of capital pun- 
ishment, complete freedom for women 
and their equality with men in all 
phases of life, a more equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth . . . and most of 
the modem credos of economic en- 
lightenment. 

In the meantime, the French revo- 
lution had broken out and, in 1790, 
the new rulers of France released the 
“lettre de cachet” prisoners. De Sade 
staggered out of gaol ... to start his 
life again. 

But more gaols, another death sen- 
tence, his most sensational writings 
and a lunatic asylum still lay be- 
tween de Sade and the grave. 

His first trouble was politics. He 
embraced the French Revolution 
when he was out of gaol in 1790. 
But though he believed in Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity, he hated 
bloodshed. When the Terror was let 


loose to bite the necks of the aristoc- 
racy, he protested He was arrested 
for “moderation” and gaoled. The 
date for his execution was once more 
fixed. Only the death of Robe- 
spierre and the end of the Terror 
saved him. 

Constance was waiting for him at 
home. There, cared for by her, he 
wrote the two books which were to 
make his name “infamous.” 

They were: “La Philosophie Dans 
La Boudoir” and “The New Justine”. 
Napoleon Bonaparte immediately or- 
dered all copies to be confiscated and 
burned . . . and, for generations 
afterwards, men raised horror- 
stricken hands in public and read 
the books in secret. 

De Sade, of course, did not approach 
his subject with such scientific im- 
personality as Dr. Kinsey did; but 
there is little (if anything) in his 
books which Kinsey did not also 
reveal 

Perhaps if de Sade had used more 
tabulations and statistics and fewer 
blow-for-blow descriptions, his works 
might have been accepted. But he 
paid the penalty of being too graphic 
and was once more lodged in a cell. 

After two more years in gaol, de 
Sade was sent to a lunatic asylum 
— Napoleon's favourite way of deal- 
ing with men who embarrassed him. 
But de Sade the scientist could not 
be repressed; next thing he is using 
almost modern occupational thera- 
peutic methods to treat his fellow 
lunatics. 

Some years after his death in 1814, 
the monks of St Gall in Switzerland, 
dug up his body to examine it. Their 
phrenologist reported that the nead 
showed much tenderness and love 
for humanity. 

So there you have it. Was de 
Sade really so “infamous" and was 
Kinsey really the first to say it? 
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What is meant by “A Maid's Market”? Who (or What) Were “The MUlerites”? 


Now, patience . . . patience . . . 
poppets! There is absolutely no need 
for panic. "A Maid's Market” is not 
an auction sale of prospective habi- 
tants of harems. It seems, as a mat- 
ter of fact, to have been An Old 
Bulgarian Custom. According to the 
record, in pre-war Bulgaria all house- 
maids seeking jobs and all matrons 
seeking housemaids used to meet an- 
nually on November 8 in the main 
square of Sofia, the Bulgarian capital. 
There, employment agreements were 
made — each agreement being binding 
for one year. In this way, both house- 
maid and housewife could look for- 
ward to twelve months of security. 
BUT — housemaid-hungry housewives 
of Australia will kindly avert their 
eyes from local F. & V. Markets; 
there’s enough trouble there already. 

What Are “Barisal Guns”? 

Subside . . . subside, you armchair 
strategists! ‘'Barisal Guns” are not 
the latest Top-Secret Weapon. Geo- 
morphologists (characters who try to 
explain why the globe bulges when 
it bulges, to you) assure us that these 
“Barisal Guns” are “mysterious sounds 
that emanate from the earth.” Though 
we have never heard one, we under- 
stand that they most frequently occur 
“on or near large bodies of water” 
and that they “sound like distant 
cannon." They are named after the 
town of Barisal (India), where they 
were first reported. 


Well, it's a sad story. "The Miller- 
ites” were a congregation of over- 
credulous citizens who gathered round 
one William Miller, a prophet of New 
York State. Master Miller disclosed 
to his followers the dispiriting fact 
that the Last Judgment was timed for 
October 20, 1843. No less than 75,000 
bug-eyed burghers believed him. They 
sold their businesses; settled their 
affairs; and, on the morning of the 
dire day, donned white “ascension 
robes" and climbed to hill-tops . . . 
to await the Last Trumpet. Twenty - 
four hours later— when no Trumpet 
had been heard nor even a single 
funeral note — they climbed down 
again from the hill-tops ... to beg 
goods from what had been their own 
stores. Master Miller, himself, con- 
fessed to an unfortunate mistake in 
his calculations and offered a fresh 
set of statistics. There were no takers. 

What is the Smallest Lethal Dose 
of Aspirin? 

Apparently, it all depends on you. 
Experts opine that approximately 
ninety tablets (450 grains) are about 
as much as any normal stomach can 
stand. But a United States citizen re- 
cently attempted to cure a headache; 
dosed himself with 18 tablets; and 
died within three hours. Which was 
the obvious cue for another would-be 
suicide to gulp down 300 tablets . . . 
without noticeable result except a 
slight tendency to belch. 
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knows best! Ihoy used to tell us 
•oo young and helpless to defend 
. but if this lithe lino Of loveliness is 
mother certainly does . . especially ii 

to be a real behind-the-scenes Mother ol 
... to cut a long story short, a "ward- 
' . . . one of those great, unhonoured 
m produce such luscious eyefulls as this for 
Rose's "Diamond Horseshoe" in Hollywood. 


"Mother always 
when we w 
ourselves . • 
any criterion, 
she happens 




Europ,). And ten b.bin,! J.m. W .p „nd Ann. Qm«hS ”. 'S«.S 
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Estelle Gregson coming up . . . and undoubtedly one of the master-pieces 
of Aggie Ferguson's eye for colour, charm and — you're telling us! — form. 
No wonder the Maestro Rose tucks 'em in . . . even unto the aisles . . . and 
even more understandable that Aggie's classed as Key-Woman (Priority A). 
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Being u short treatise on the Art of Stamp Collecting, and 
a few salutary warnings on where the obsession may lead you. 



'T'HEY say that you don’t have to 
be crazy to collect postage 
stamps . . . but it helps just the 
same. Consider. 

Some years ago a Berlin philate- 
list left instructions on his death for 
the word "Philatelist" to be inscribed 
on the headstone of his grave, along 
with the picture of the famous Cape 
(South Africa) triangular stamp. 

The wording: “Thou Has Entered 
Unto the Sign of the Good Hope” 
was also included. 

Then there was the Italian who, in 
1935, entered a Cairo hospital for 
treatment. His entire body from toe 
to collarbone was found to be tatooed 


with exact representations in detail 
and colour of some of the most in- 
teresting of world stamp issues! 

The walls of the shop established 
in 1392 by Mr. Ackland, a stamp 
dealer of Melbourne, are papered 
with no less than one million stamps, 
the cynosure of jealous eyes. 

A. Sydney stamp dealer for many 
yeais incorporated a “stamp” picture 
of a Japanese maiden in a rickshaw, 
drawn by a coolie, beneath the glass 
counter of his shop. The picture 
was composed of dozens of pieces of 
coloured stamps pieced together. 

There’s also a Sydney collector who 
has in his possession a writing desk 
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made in 1380, stamped inside and out 

with 1,800 stamps 

A few years ago, to publicise an 
issue of United States stamps, the 
Phoenix (Arizona) Chamber of Com- 
merce selected a young girl as its 
official “Stamp Sweetheart.” She was 
dressed in a two-piece bathing cos- 
tume wholly adorned with represen- 
tations of the particular issue. 

; In 1946 a Queensland stamp dealer 
produced a badge for collectors. It 
bore the inscription “Stamp Collect- 
ing— The Hobby of Kings: King of 
Hobbies”. 

The word “Philatelist" figured in 
the centre, with a map of the world, 
reproduction of the famous 1840 
“Penny Black” and two hands clasped 
in greeting. 

The badge sold at 2/-, 1/- of which 
went to a Food for Britain Fund. 

In Britain a woman who likes to 
give pleasure to her stamp-collecting 
friends has been making very suitable 
gifts at Christmas of “stamped” pull- 


overs, scarves, ties and sox. On 
these she has carefully knitted in de- 
tail reproduction of some of the most 
interesting stamps, from various 

Also in Switzerland, there is a 
philatelist who makes his living paint- 
ing pictures— using only pieces of 
stamps for the process. He out- 
lines his subject, portrait, or land- 
scape onto a canvas with pencil and 
stamps, pastes pieces of colorful 


His gear comprises scissors, glue- 
pot, magnifying glass and tweezers. 
Ho averages two to three paintings 
a week and derives a comfortable 
living from his self-appointed pro- 

An American woman collector at- 
tended a fancy dress ball on one 
occasion wearing a garment decorat- 
ed with 30,000 different stamps. She 
carefully pasted them on to a muslin 


foundation, forming unique patterns. 
The cuffs comprised foreign issues, 
while the Stars and Stripes flag on 
the back of the costume was made 
up of American issues. “Revenue” 
stamps made up her mask and fan! 

Then, in 1892 an Englishman (in 
Ipswich) commenced to wallpaper his 
library with stamps. Using 61,242 
stamps, he finished papering the room 
15 feet by 13 feet in three months, 
working 11 hours a day. 

Still another eccentric collector of 
Sussex used 8,000,000 stamps to com- 
pletely adorn the walls, ceilings, 
chairs, tables of his home. The speci- 
mens were valued at the time at 
£40,000, and it took 55 years for 
the entire home to be decorated. 

In the home the collector also exer- 
cised his ingenuity by making por- 
traits of Queen Victoria, the Union 
Jack, and the Eiffel Tower. 

Originally he started pasting up 
the stamps as a joke . . . finished it 
in 1928 . . almost a job of a life- 

Before the war a cafe in Paris 
boasted an interesting collection of 
French stamps beneath the glasstop 
of its tables. Visitors never tired of 
visiting the cafe, especially philate- 
lists. 

A New Zealand collector doesn’t 
waste his tom stamps. He pastes 
them onto the cover of his loose- 
leaf stamp albums and forms appro- 
priate designs with them. He has 
protected them against wear and tear 

by varnishing. 

Other collectors have made their 
own Christmas cards, using stamps as 
basis for designing. Selected speci- 
mens have been pasted onto a piece 
of folded card the front of which 
has been cut into some fitting shape. 

So go to it, you philatelists. Give the 
Post Offices of the world a heart 
throb. 
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CANINE CARUSOS . . . 

U.s. opera singer, Violet Cortopassi, 
has bitterly filed a damages suit 
against her next-door neighbour. 
Claims La Cortopassi: “Whenever I 
start to practise my singing, my 
neighbour's hunting dog and spaniel 
promptly sound off . . , and off key. 
1 have had to give up my singing 
career and am under medical atten- 
tion.” Asked for her version, the 
defendant (Mrs. Nellie Opalinsky) 
retorted tersely: “She has cats.” 

UNDER THE CUSH 

Give a woman an inch and she 
wants to be a ruler. In which, ap- 
palled Customs officials of Southamp- 
ton (England) will be only too happy 
to agree. Recently, the lynx-eyed law 
enforcers were examining a suite o? 
furniture which a meek-looking mat- 
ron was bringing from the United 
States to Britain. Some human micro- 
scope amongst the Customs men bent 
to examine the upholstery . . . and 
probably made the noises which are 
commonly printed "Tck! Tck!” 
Proudly he pointed out to his col- 
leagues that, though the furniture was 
not new, the nails in the upholstery 
were ... in fact, they were sus- 
piciously shiney. The astute sleuth 
extracted a few nails; fingered deli- 


cately underneath— and out came a 
pair of nylons. Several more nails 
revealed several more pairs of nylons. 
By the time the whole suite had been 
dismantled, the Customs had 13,000 
smuggled pairs of the envied legwear 
(valued at £20,000) on their hands 
(so to speak). 

CITROEN COUP . . 

See how it is? Nothing sacred 
nowadays ... not even machines! 
In 1949 it was bruited abroad in 
Prance that the latest Citroen model 
had an engine which would put all 
rival makes out in the cold. A gang 
of car strippers were immediately 
struck by inspiration. All they 
needed, they opined, was the secret 
of the motor. Once they had that, 
bids from rival firms would be astro- 
nomical. No sooner planned than per- 
formed. The gang learned the road 
where the new Citroen was being put 
through hush-hush trials. One early 
morning they hid on either side of 
this road; rushed out; halted the car; 
clubbed the crew cold; and bodily 
lifted the coveted engine out of the 
chassis. Here, however, something 
seems to have gone wrong. For ob- 
scure reasons, the secret is still un- 
revealed . . . either by the Citroen 
people or anyone else. 
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★ Opp.: Study by Andre de Dienes 






The lout laughed, his eyes bright; and, going in 
ior the kill, picked ofi the helplessly-hurt man. 


LIFE HAD LEFT HIM ONLY HER 
AND THE SCARS OF HIS BATTLING. 

D'ARCY NILAND • FICTION 



'J- 'HAT’S what they thought, any- 
way. They picked him up and 
put him in. A woman came along 
there five hours later, white-faced and 
without her hat; and the sergeant 
brought him out, took her bail money, 
and said: “He’s all yours, missus.” 
He watched the woman take the 
man’s arm and lead him gently away. 

“Frankie, didn’t you tell them?" she 
protested tenderly as they walked 
along the street. 

He shook his head. 

“Why not?” 


, He didn’t answer. He muttered 
f* something thickly, but it wasn't an 
answer. 

“You should have, Frankie.” 

He shot the words suddenly, gibing- 
1,1 ly: “You think they’d believe me?” 

| “Didn’t they know you, though?" 
she persisted. “Who you were?” 

“I don’t know, I don’t know,” he 
H said, irritably, wearily. “What differ- 
ence does it make?" 

I She told him softly, quickly, that it 
was all right. But the unfairness of 
1 it hurt her. He was no drunk. What- 


ever else he was, he was not that. 

She wondered what he’d been doing. 
Nothing — nothing more than stumb- 
ling along, maybe, with that gait he 
couldn’t help. Or sitting on the kerb 
with his head in his hands, like the 
last time she found him: lost in the 
jungle of his thoughts, and the 
thoughts breaking in tortured sound 
from his lips, loud and fierce, and 
himself unaware of it. 

“Where are we going now?” he said. 

“Home.” 

“Home!” He spat the word bitterly. 
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“You must be hungry.” She hurried 
out the words. “I've got a nice tea 
for you, and there's some of that 
favourite ” 

She held his arm tightly, looking up 
at his worn face as they passed into 
tire light. Thirty years of age carry- 
ing a face of forty, as though someone 
had fitted him with a mask. She 
shivered to remember a photograph 
of him as he had been. 

The fog was coming down early, 
breathing out of the darkness like 
a wet, cold smoke, blearily ringing 
the lights. Tire footpath glistened 
and echoed their footfaUs. A match 
flared in a doorway, picking out 
the contour-map of a face, and died 
behind the ruby dot of a cigarette. 

A man swung in front of them, and 
cried gaily: “Ah, see you found him 
all right, Grace. Where I said?” 

“Yes.” 

“I thought it was Frankie I saw. 
How are you, son ” 

“Never better, Joe,’ Frankie said 
grimly. 

“That’s the stuff. Say, Grace, I’d 


like to walk along with you, but 
I’ve got a meet on in a few minutes." 

“That’s all right, thanks, Joe,” she 
said. 

“I’ll pop around Sunday night for 
a yarn, if that’s okay. You be in, 
Frankie?” 

Frankie nodded: "Be glad to see 
you, Joe,” 

They went on, and Joe looked after 
them and his smiling face was 
closed up. He kept looking after 
them, hearing them even out of 
earshot. He knew Grace ten years 
ago when she was 18. He’d intro- 
duced Frankie to her. Matchmaker 
Joe, Cupid McCurdy, he reflected 
wryly. God, why in hell did it have 
to be him— making it tough for her, 
making it tough for Frankie, because 
he hated himself for what he was to 
Grace. 

"He said Sunday night he’d be 
around,” Frankie pointed out. 

“That’s right, dear.” 

“I won t be home Sunday night," 
Frankie said. "I don't want any 
talk. He always starts dragging it 
up.” 

“It’s only because he thinks you 
like to talk about it,” she soothed 
him. 

“Well, I don’t!" 

“No.” 

"I don’t like it, see?” 

“Well, he won’t come, darling. He 
never does, does he? Not lately.” 

She knew Joe understood. 

They turned, and walked on in 
silence down the narrow, dim street. 
The lights were only a hole here and 
there in tile blackness. Fences leaned 
out like snaggled teeth. There was 
a shop on a corner, glowing, like a 
beacon: a mixed business, poky, 
crammed with goods; run by a gab 
of a woman with a pile of dyed, 
yellowish-grey hair and a pencil stuck 

Grace veered slightly, piloting 
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Frankie towards it. She felt the 
resistance jolt in his arm. 

“I want to get some rusks for the 
baby, dear,” she explained. 

“I’m not going in there." He stopped 
and pulled away from her. 

She looked anxiously at him: ‘It 
won’t take a minute.” 

“I’ll wait.” 

She hesitated, unsure whether or 
not to leave him. Then she saw 
he sensed her mistrust, and she 
smiled. “All right," she said lightly, 
but the look of anxiety came back on 
her face when she turned into the 

There were three people there. 
Grace would have to wait her turn. 
Frankie drifted on a little way down 
the street. He stood teetering on the 
kerb, looking across the road. The 
row of tenements stared back, their 
windows blind and grey as oysters. 

A lout in a tight coat, a cocky hat, 
and swinging jaunty shoulders ap- 
proached with a squib of a mate. 

The lout tapped Frankie on the 
shoulder: "Well, if it ain’t the champ. 
How's tricks?" 

"I don’t know you,” Frankie said. 
"Sure you do. Me and you used 
to be sparring partners, remember? 
You was a tiger for showing me 
things, remember? Say, who’s the 
jerk behind you?” 

Frankie turned his head, and the 
lout hit him solidly behind the oar. 
Frankie stumbled. He faced up, wob- 
bling, his hands jerking mechanically. 

“Show us how you can stop this 
one, champ.” 

A blow landed between his eyes. 
The lout laughed, his eyes bright, 
and picked off the helpless man. “And 
this one,” he rapped, uppercutting 
Frankie. Frankie fell and rolled over 
on his side, moaning slightly. 

Tile lout stood there, talking big, 
and his scrawny mate gaped in ad- 


miration. And they only started run- 
ning when Frankie’s wife came from 
the shop and saw him lying there and 
cried out. Two others came pelting 
from tlie shop, and a woman from 
across the road hurried up. 

Grace put her hand under Frankie’s 
head, cushioning it. The blood was 
seeping through the battered flesh 
under his eyes as through sponge 
rubber. There was a dead dullness in 
his eyes, nothing else. 

None of the bystanders moved. The 
woman who ran the shop said to 
another in a hoarse whisper: “Them 
hooligans— great caper they’re on to 
now, ain’t it? Knocking him down 
just so they can skite they beat the 
ex-champion. Rotten curs— somebody 
ought to take to ’em with a whip." 

They helped Frankie to get up when 
they saw Grace helping him. Frankie 
shook himself away, staggered against 
the fence, hung on, head down, 
groggy. 

Grace stood near him, unable to sav 
anything, waiting. She touched his 
arm. His head jerked up suddenly, 
wildly, and he cried: "What are you 
doing, you fool. Get away!" 

Her hand only tightened on his arm. 
They were silent, those looking. 

"Look at you,” Frankie said. “Look 
at you, like a dog with me. Don’t you 
see what I am? Get away. Walk off 
now and don’t come back. Go while 
the going’s good." 

"Don't talk like that, darling.” The 
pressure tightened on his arm. “Come 

He was saying something, choking 
on the words. She led him away. 

The street was deserted except for 
them: and she could see it filled with 
them that used to fill his life. 

Frankie was crying with a subdued 
harshness. She held his arm, and 
stared haggardly at the darkness 
ahead. There was nothing else she 
could do. 
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The gin was wearing out of 
him; then his taut nerves 
jangled, and he glimpsed It. 


ATHOL YEOMANS 

there had seemed no sense in what the drunk 

WAS SAYING; BUT PERHAPS HE SHOULD HAVE HEEDEI 


'pHOMAS ALOYSIUS MALLOY- 
known to some of his friends 
and all of his enemies as The Mick 
—was making a clean getaway. 

To a. chance observer on the Even- 
ing West this might not have been so 
obvious. The Mick was sitting quietly 
in a first-cla'ss compartment staring 
boredly out of the window while 
night 1,3 ™ PlUng6d throu 8 h the winter 

The Sunday papers wouldn’t have 
called it a clean getaway either, be- 
cause Mick was no imagination-stir- 
ring criminal. No confidence coups or 
payroll robberies for him. He was a 
idler of drunks, a snatcher of bags, 
a basher of old men, and (when it 
suited him) a canary as well. 

Still, everything had been going 
nicely for him-with coin enough to 
buy plenty of figure-caressing drape 
suits and the same sort of girl friends 
until last night, when his practiced 


bludge had put a woman 
morgue 

“Woman Slain" screamed the mom 
mg paper, “Robbery Not Motive, 
You don’t say so, bitterly reflecte 

wfra 1 '?’ il h ,° had contem ptuousl; 
left the handful of loose change in th, 
crumpled figure’s bag. 

"Police still searching for clues, 
went on the sheet. Mick didn’t have 
much confidence in the papers, anc 
he knew it wouldn’t be long before 
the cops started the routine pick- 
ups. A short stay in the country was 
The Micks heart’s desire at present. 

His hideout was a shack half lost 
in the scrub on top of the mountains, 
some 50 miles ahead. Marge was there 
already. He’d had time to see to 
that-after all, she was his girl, and 
he was a believer in modem com- 
forts. Marge hadn’t liked going, but 
he had insisted ... he had had his 
reasons. . „ 


Qu “™r„SS L ™ MSN ; ,«* » «■»*» «... -m 

club prospereduntil the lecrJ^himsSf ™ taS^io 2 
a que S t,o„ Why doesn't a squirrel leave any dirt 1 hot 
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Mai-ge was a woman, and most 
women would sing easily enough 
under a little pressure. With her out 
of circulation for a while, he’d see 
she had no opportunity to sing about 

So Marge had packed and gone, as 
he had told her. 

Mick had been admiring his own 
cunning as he took his seat in the 
well-lighted first-class compartment 
of the mountain train. 

Then suddenly he had had his 
doubts. There was a drunk ... a 
very di-unk drunk, who wanted to 
talk. He had talked at The Mick 
ever since they had rumbled through 
the foggy lights of Redfern Yard. 
Struth, thought Mick, haven’t I got 
enough on me mind without this 
galah? 

“Of course, there’s ghosts,” said 
the drunk out of nowhere. 

“Eh?” said The Mick, his interest 
suddenly jolted. 

The drunk leaned forward and tap- 
ped his finger on Mick’s knee, bring- 
ing his bespectacled, nondescript face 
nearer his sa'low opposite. He nodded 
his head. “Of course,” he exclaimed 
impatiently. "Thash jush what I've 
been saying I know one myself . . . 
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frensh of mine, shaw it. You know 
the big hill on top of the mountainsh?" 

Mick nodded. 

“Well, you know the old cutting 
up there the trains don’t go through 
any more?” 

Mick dropped his cigarette and 
groped on the floor for it. Easy, easy; 
his wasn’t the only shack in those 
parts, he warned himself. "Never 
heard of it, sport,” he muttered, sid- 
ling back in his seat 

"They gotter ghost thersh," said the 
other. He leaned back with a smug 
leer. 

Mick looked at him The mug’s 
mad, he thought. “What sort of a 
ghost?" 

"It's like thish, see. This old cut- 
ting used to be part of the main 
railway line. A few years back they 
dug out another way round on the 
other side of the hill, about half a 
mile away Longer but not such a 
steep grade, they reckon. You can’t 
even see the old way up from the 

“But they got a ghost, all right— 
ghosths of an engine and crew. This 
engine was running back to the sheds 
from the top one night . . . just the 
loco by itself, see . . . engine by 


itself? Pilot engines, they call them 
—help the trains up the steep grades 
and run back light. Anyway, this 
loco went over a 50 foot drop on 
the old cutting round the hill . . ■ 
made a hell of a mesh. Killed the 
driver and fireman, tore down some 
of the bank, shet fire to all the grass. 
They had inquiry into it, but they 
never found a reason for it. The 
tracks were all okay, and they 
couldn’t find anything wrong with the 
engine that’d shend it over. 

“Couldn’t even find anything around 
that might have been put on the line 
to tip it over. Finished up a real 
myshtery, it did. 

“Well, the engine stilish runs every 
Steam up, headlight on, the lot. When 
it gets near the main line, it goes over 
the edge, just like before.” He stop- 
ped and shook his head in a fuddled 

“What happened to it?" 

The drunk leered at him disap- 
pointedly. “It vanishes, of coursh. AH 
ghosths vanish.” He peered out 
through the glass. “I get out here. 
See you some more.” He heaved his 
case from the rack. 

Mick looked out They were run- 
ning down into the last station before 
the hills. He sighed as he saw his 
tormentor shamble across the plat- 
form to the exit barrier. Ghosts, 
gawd help us, and right in our own 
backyard. He grinned sardonically, 
for his shack was just near the old 
cutting. He could see the old em- 
bankment across the gulley from his 
back door, but he’d never been near 

The train rolled across the bridge, 
and over the placid water of the river 
he could see the line of mountains 
standing dark against the skyline. To 
The Mick they looked friendly and 
protective. 

•5- + + 


Marge clattered the plates together 
and took them over to the sink. With 
thinly compressed lips she banged 
them through the washing up. Get- 
ting crooked with her, was he. Well, 
he could go and jump in the lake 
with a block of cement around 
his feet, for all she cared. She hadn’t 
liked leaving town, but The Mick 
wasn't stingy with his dough. It 
seemed worth her while . . . until she 
arrived at the bare, untidy shack— 
without hot water ... or any enter- 
tainment ... not even a radio. 

She jangled the last cup into the 
cupboard and tore open a packet of 
cigarettes. Lighting one, she watched 
The Mick, still sitting motionless at 
the table where he had eaten. 

He had come in jumpy and tired 
and given her a tongue lashing. As 
usual, she had sulked and threatened 
to leave him. But The Mick— also as 
usual— had grinned nastily and in- 
vited her to try. There was something 
in his look that persuaded her she 
didn’t want to walk out. 

Still, just because he’s in strife 
there’s no need to come in and go 
crook at me, she thought. I did him 
a favour coming up here. 

The Mick stayed at the table. He’d 
got out of the train a stop or two 
before his own and caught the bus. 
It wasn’t much of a blind, but it was 
something It left him with a long 
walk, and by the time he knocked 
on the door of the shack he was just 
about played out. 

He got up and walked over to a 
chair by the fire, lifting down a bottle 
of gin from the mantelpiece. The girl 
sat down with the paper he had 
brought with him. A couple of drinks 
. yes, that’s what he needed. He 
splashed out half a tumbler of neat 
gin But it was no use. Half an 
hour later the bottle was half empty 
and The Mick felt worse than ever. 

The Mick felt his confidence ebbing 
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With the gin in the bottle. Sooner 
I get out of this hole the better, he 
thought woozily. He rose and picked 
out a piece of wood from the box, 
‘Rowing it on to the fire with a 

Marge sniffed. He’d get 20 years 
easy, if they caught him. Twenty 
years. A lifetime. She almost wished 
they did. 

“Get out of the light, will ya?” she 
grizzled. 

“Ar, shut up!” 

She looked at him, contempt sharp- 
ening her face. “Jeez, you crack up 
easy.” 

The Mick's chair ’toppled as he 
lurched to hit her across the face 
with his fist. She was sobbing as 
he thumped across., the floor of the 
shack and slammed the door behind 
him. Outside, it was cold and clear, 
with file frosty stars swinging in the 
dark sky. 

Across the- gully he -could see the 
old embankment, running around the 


hill into a faint starlit gash of cutting 
at the far end. Suddenly, the drunk's 
story flashed across his mind. In spite 
of his depression The Mick’s face 
twisted in a grin. Ghosts, he jeered. 
Only ghosts that bloke’ll ever see 
would be out of a bottle. I might 
go across there and back just for the 
walk ... get out of the place for a 
while. Might make me feel better. 

There wasn’t much light, but' 
enough from the stars to see by. He 
struck off down the hill, staggering 
with the effects of the gin but soon 
reaching the bottom of the slope. 
He could see practically nothing now, 
and was glad when he climbed out 
of the heavy trees and started up the 
hill towards the old line. 

It took him ten minutes to clamber 
up the steep grade to the embank- 
ment. He looked back across the 
blackness, but the trees hid the light 
from the shack. He turned and looked 
at the slab side of the bank rearing 
out into the sky above his head. 
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He heaved himself to the top, pant- 
ing as he climbed. When his head 
and shoulders were above the level, 
he stopped. To his left, he could see 
faintly the black gloom of the cutting. 
The other way the bank curved round 
the hill and vanished. 

He stood still and waited for his 
breath to come back. A freight train, 
away over the hill on the main line, 
inching its way up with a long 
rhythmic hammering, made him feel 
' suddenly alone. He shivered . . . 
and wasn’t quite sure why. 

A faint whisp of wind rustled 
through the weeds. The old cutting, 
silent and alone, seemed to be wait- 
ing for something to happen. The 
Mick wished he was well out of it. 
The gin was wearing out of him now 
. . . he turned to go. 

Again he seemed to see the Drunk, 
sitting edgily on his seat, his spec- 
tacled face swaying in the contorting 
light of tile carriage. He heard the 
reedy, unsteady voice telling of the 


train that had no men and used no 
coal — but which still ran down the 
overgrown track in front of him. 

The Mick tried to grin, but some- 
how his face wouldn't do it. He 
shrugged instead. Who the hell was 
he anyway, an old woman, letting 
that galah’s yarn get on his nerves. 
Something rustled through the grass. 
He seemed to hear his taut nerves 
jangle like snapping cords. 

Then he saw it . . . coming around 
the corner. Even in the dim light 
there was no mistaking that bulking 
squat shape, festooned with tatters 
of steam. 

It was a railway engine. 

Lamps lit and air pump sighing, it 
rolled around the bend towards him. 
Mick’s startled gaze watched it loom 
larger, but it took on no more de- 
finite shape ... a wraith, a fear of 
the night, never shifting from its 
course. Fixed where fye stood, he 
watched it for an eternity, watched 
it bearing down on him, growing 
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sky behind it. 

“Ghosts,” yelped The Mick hysteric- 
ally. He forced himself up on to the 
level, stepped forward, tripped and 
fell. He was half on his knees when 
IT hit him. 

+ d- d* 

In the station signal room the doctor 
packed his black bag. In the yard 
outside the ambulance men stowed 
away the unidentified body. of Thomas 
Aloysius Malloy; next to them the 
local sergeant started the motor of 


his truck, taking home two jittery 
enginemen. 

The night officer stood watching the 
doctor 

He looked up from his bag at the 
railway man. "Made a mess of him, 
didn't it? I wonder ...” 

His words were lost as a train 
pounded by up the road outside, 
swamping the room with sound and 
rattling the instruments in his bag. 
The night officer punched the tele- 
graph, • thudded home the long signal 
levers and wrote in his book as the 
last carriage rumbled into quietness. 

The doctor put on his coat, picked 
up his bag, and opened the door. 
The light fell across the platform and 
shone on the ambulance as it rolled 
out of the yard. He turned back 
You’d think he'd hear it coming 
wouldn't you?” 

The night officer shook his head. 
“You'd be surprised. Those pilot locos 
rolling downhill hardly make a sound. 
Every week you hear of fettlers 
nearly being skittled. Different thing 
to pulling a load up a hill.” 

“The driver said he hit him on the 
old line, didn’t he?" 

“That's right. Must have been going 
liome from the pictures or something. 
Probably took a short cut.” 

“But I thought they didn’t use that 
line any more?” 

The night officer pushed back his 
cap. “That’s right, but all the rain 
this year kept washing out the new 
section in the main line. They had 
to relay the lot, so they ran a single 
line down the old cutting to take off 
some of the traffic while they worked 
on it. The temporary line’s only been 
down a few weeks.” 

He turned and glanced at the clock. 
“All the traffic went back on the 
main line at midnight. That bloke 
was dead stiff. The pilot engine that 
hit him was the last one to use the 
old way.” 
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" . . . And could you imagine it . . . something jammed 
in the breach-block and we made up.” 
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PARLOUR TRICKS 

Sleight of hand by CIBSON 




Still ... a really smooth guy 
with a little Imagination and 
tact should co ablo to copo 
with quite a lot . . . and still 
have fun. 




FOR FERDINAND . . . 

It’s a sorry world for bulls in the 
Missouri town of Spokane (U.S.). A 
news flash reports that a Spokane 
resident, Mr. Homer C. Cook, has just 
been awarded Patent 2,559,598 for an 
invention, “the halter wear-on,” which 
(we understand) is designed to deter 
belligerent bulls from clashing with 
rivals. The contraption consists of 
“two triangular metal plates, separated 
by coil springs, that fit one over the 
other on the forehead of the animal; 
a halter holds these plates in place; 
the outer plate carries a number of 
inward spikes which pass through 
holes in the under plate so that, if 
butting is attempted, the pricking is 
severe enough to break a bad habit." 
“This device,” adds the inventor, "is 
usable for other well-known butters 
not of the bovine kind.” 


by allowing Captain Eldred to for- 
ward them every morning “one lb. of 
chopped horsemeat, garnished with 
parsley and covered with grease-proof 
paper." And Captain Eldred’s trade- 
mark is a lamp post. 

MEET “ACE” . . . 

Yorkshire mathematician, J. R. 
Womersley, of the National Physical 
Laboratory, Teddington (England) has 
recently introduced the world to 
ACE” (known more formally as 
Automatic Computing Engine). ACE, 
it appears, i s actually a monstrous 
electronic brain which Mr. Womersley 
and a team of “under-thirty” scientists 
have designed and built at a cost of 
£40,600. His brain-child (he adds) 
may be hired by the public at £1 a 
minute, or else can be bought (in a 
reduced version) for £15,000. 


DOG’S LIFE . . . 

Bored with his father's insurance-, 
broking business. Captain John Eldred, 
of London (England), has "branched 
out for himself in life. He received 
his inspiration when, one day, he 
passed a morose medley of matrons 
queueing outside a horsemeat shop 
to buy their dog's rations. Captain 
Eldred thought fast; moved even 
faster (towards an estate agent); 
rented himself an office; and set up 
the sign: DOGS' DINNERS. To-day, 
happy owners of happier dogs can 
save both their time and their corns 


Latest highlight in the American 
Way of Life is the “Sleep Shop” . 
an establishment which specialises in 
all the most modern rest gadgets. For 
the woman who goes to bed upset, 
there is a “heartbreak pillow” (water- 
proof and made of quilted satin) to 
cry on; price 28/-. On the other hand 
—and rather dearer— you can equip 
yourself with a “Lullapine,” which 
(claim the manufacturers) “hums a 
constant soothing tune, meanwhile 
dispelling a relaxing pine fragrance. " 
An exploding mattress for slugg-a- 
beds is hourly expected. 
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member that good old cliche . . "If Winter Comes, Can Spring Be For Be- 
hind?" The answer— under current weather conditions— is, of course, doubt- 
ful; still there's no harm in hoping. So why not a made— (by yourself) 
to-measure swim-suit. First, of course, there s a matter of fitting. 
Pick your own model. , , , , , 

Then, of course, there's this "Flexure Bras' (to you) — and there II be ab- 
solutely no need for you to worry about what those wandering waves are 
Hoina— stays, we understand, "insure control of the diaphragm (and 
several other things besides). And next there's a matter of ™asurements 
(depending on which beach you happen to bathe) . In this case, Fitter Dun- 
kenbring checks model Terry Hatley's measurements— you lucky, lucky man. 
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KADIOIODINE ... 

About 220 hospitals and clinics 
throughout the United States are now 
using radio-active iodine for. treat- 
ment of thyroid gland diseases, re- 
ports the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Clinical reports state that 
more than 1000 cases of hyperthroidism 
have been treated with radio-active 
iodine and in 95 per cent., the disease 
was brought under satisfactory 
control. 

ANTJ-COMPENSATIONITIS ... 

Simple stretching exercises are eli- 
minating backache and headache com- 
plaints among workers and are also 
reducing absenteeism, states “The 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation." A typical case quoted is 
that of a telephone company which 
experienced a huge prevalence of 
backaches, headaches and other com- 
plaints among its thousands of women 
operators seated with a forward 
thrust of head and neck at the switch- 
boards. Examination revealed that 
the women were suffering from con- 
tracture of ligaments in several parts 
of the body. When simple stretching 
exercises were taken three times a 
day, the complaints were soon eli- 
minated. 

ULCERS OUT? . . . 

According to "The Journal of the 
American Medical Association,” most 


persons with serious peptic ulcer can 
now avoid surgery by receiving a new 
ulcer drug, “bathine” (trade name). 
The drug (a synthetic compound, 
taken in tablet form) blocks the im- 
pulses of the nervous system which 
stimulate over-acidity of the stomach. 
"It is our present opinion that ‘bath- 
ine’ is a medical treatment better than 
that heretofore available and that 
need for surgery has and will de- 
crease,” “The Journal” adds. 


BLOOD TESTS . . . 

Doctors in the near future may have 
a blood test that will detect various 
diseases and also measure the effec- 
tiveness of different methods of 
medical treatment, declares Dr. 
Reuben L. Kalin, of the University of 
Michigan (U.S.). The basis of the new 
test (known as the “universal re- 
action”) comes from 25 years of con- 
tinuous effort by Dr. Kahn. As an 
example, he cites the following epi- 
sode: One of his laboratory assistants 
was voluntarily tested with the "uni- 
versal reaction” and her blood pattern 
showed changes suggestive of some 
disease; two months later, physicians 
diagnosed tuberculosis and the girl 
was hospitalised; she was discharged 
a year later and a second test by 
Dr. Kahn showed her blood serum 
pattern had returned to normal. 
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SEETICI SHU SLATING 

f,'"'* your mall! ■ • TI| at is the eternal order issued to 
every gendarme sooner or later; but how many of them do. 


W HO did it? The eternal ques- 
tion in every murder ease. 

The recent. Commission on the guilt 
or otherwise of Frederick Lincoln Mc- 
Dermott for the murder of Wil- 
liam Henry Lavers was a case in 
point 

Another was a crime which took 
place in America in 1925. 

At least, the crime took place in 
1925. It was the battering to death 
of a country garageman; innocent 
men were arrested but later released; 
the real perpetrator of the crime was 


not discovered until six years later! 
There are other similarities 
On the night of September 18, 1925, 
young Fred Laginess drove his light- 
blue, sports model car up to the small 
gas station of Harry Cyb on the out- 
skirts of Ypsilanti, Michigan. He had 
with him an older man, Grover Terry, 
and Cyb came towards them as the 
car pulled up. Laginess got out He 
knew Cyb, as he lived in the district. 
The gas station was joined to a house 
and through a window Mrs. Cyb 
could be seen ironing the clothes of 
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her five young children. 

; Laginess did not want petrol. He 
was a flash young man, often broke, 
but he had not come to rob. He 
worked in the Ford works. He could 
get petrol from Cyb on credit. He 
had got five gallons that way some 
days before, and left as security with 
Cyb an Indian blanket which had 
been given him by his girl. That girl 
was to play a large part in the whole 
affair and she had even begun it by 
i giving Laginess that blanket. 

The young man asked the service 
f station owner, for his blanket. He 
didn’t want his girl to miss it. Cyb 
refused to give up the blanket unless 
he was paid for his petrol. They 
argued. Cyb told Laginess a fejv 
things about himself and Laginess 
threatened Cyb. They got more an- 
noyed. Suddenly Laginess swept up 
a three-pound engineer’s hammer and 
brought it down on Cyb’s skull. Cyb 
fell— and stayed down. Laginess and 
Terry stared at the unconscious man. 

“You've cracked his skull,” said 
Terry. 

"I never heard it crack,” said Lagi- 
ness. "I never hit him hard.” 

“Hard enough," said Terry. “We 
gotta get outta here. No one saw us. 
It's too dark.” 

Laginess picked up the limp body 
and placed it on the running ' board 
of the car.. . He got in the car. 

“Get going,” he. said. “You told me 
to slug, him." 

They drove fast along the highway. 
Laginess leaned out of the car and 
held Cyb’s wrist. The pulse was 
strong. Tlie car swerved and Cyb 
fell to the road. Terry pulled up the 
car, the two men got out, rolled ahe 
garageman into a deep ditch, climbed 
back into the car and sped away jnto 
the darkness. 

Mrs. Cyb wondered what had hap- 
pened to her husband. Shfe rang the 
police. They found a trail of blood. 


They cruised along the road, and 
their headlamps picked up a large 
pool of blood in the centre of the 
roadway. It led them to the man in 
the diteh. He was swiftly conveyed 
to a hospital in Ypsilanti, where he 
died the next morning. 

Immediately the injured man had 
been taken away, the police patrolled 
the road. They saw a man strolling 
along aimlessly and, as it was after 
midnight, they gathered him into their 
car. He was a farm laborer named 
Herman Crossie, 30 years old, and he 
had scratches on his face and hands. 
They took him to the farm where he 
lived and found there his 33-year-old 
brother, William, and young 24-year- 
old Owen Lidke. They also had 
scratched hands and faces and the 
clothes of all three men were torn 
and bloodstained. There were more 
bloodstains on their touring car— on 
the fender, side curtains and both 
seats. 

They- explained these bloodstains. 
William Crossie said he had lost con- 
trol of the car and it had dived 
into a ditch. They had cut their hands 
and faces getting the car back on to 
the road. In spite of solid question- 
ing, they stuck to this story. Under- 
sheriff Elliott, took them into Ypsi- 
lanti. He had three suspects an hour 
after finding Cyb. 

Harry Cyb had been popular in 
Ypsilanti. When he died the next 
morning there was open talk of lynch- 
ing the three suspects. It would not 
have been the first time innocent 
men were lynched. 

Eleven days after their arrest the 
Crossies and Owen Lidke were secret- 
ly brought before the court and re- 
manded until October 1, without bail. 

Evidence was given that the blood 
which was on their ear was human 
blood. Mrs. Florence Richardson, who 
lived near the gas station, said she 
was driving past Cyb’s about 11 
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o’clock when she saw an open model 
car standing at the gas pump. Harry 
was filling the car’s tank. She thought 
she saw a man about to strike Harry, 
but she could not be sure, as it was 
very dark. The man would be about 
the size of Herman Crossie. 

Herman Crossie was tried first and 
a string of circumstantial evidence 
was put up against him. But, in spite 
of the case built up by the police, the 
jury, after 18 hours’ deliberation, 
found Crossie not guilty. The charges 
against the other men were not pro- 
ceeded with. 

Finding it was so easy to get away 
with crime, even the major crime, 
Laginess gave up his job and took to 
armed robbery. H e married Gene- 
viene Allen, who had given him the 
blanket, and he was doing all right. 

Then he found the law wasn't so 
dumb as he had anticipated. It put 
out its long arm and raked him in 
in Detroit for armed robbery. And 
he was handed a sentence of from IVz 
to 15 years 

He was very much in love with his 
wife and she was in love with him. 

Certain sharp policemen had a 
bright idea. They got in touch with 
Laginess’s wife. They had an idea 
he had been concerned in some other 
hold-ups, but they had no suspicion 
about the Cyb murder. 

One day Laginess got a letter from 
his wife. It said: “I understand you 
are writing to other women. I want 
to warn you that if this is so you’d 
better quit. If I tell authorities what 
I know, you’ll never get out of there. 
Now don't make it necessary for me 
to warn you again.” 

That was one in the solar plexus 
for Laginess, He, being young and 
foolish and very much in love, had 
told his wife all about the Cyb kill- 
ing! And now it looked like it would 
come home to him. He guessed where 
the wrong information about his writ- 


ing to other women had come from. 
But what could he do about it? He 
couldn’t tell her it was a police stall. 
His letters ’were censored! He did 
try to tell her— but she never got the 
letter! 

Months went by and he began to 
breathe easily again. One afternoon 
he was called into the visiting room. 
His visitors were two state detectives 
and his stomach got bats in it. One 
of them told him that they were there 
to make enquiries about a murder— 
and that made the bats more frantic. 

Laginess denied knowledge of any 
murder. So they said he might be 
able to help them and give them a 
lead, as he knew most of the people 
round Ypsilanti. Did he ever know 
a man named Harry Cyb? 

Laginess tried to take a tight grip. 
He felt ill. He admitted he had 
known Harry Cyb, but not well. They 
next asked where he was the night 
Cyb was killed. 

Laginess wondered if Grover Terry 
had been grilled and had opened up. 
But he shook his head at the question, 
“I can’t remember that far back,” 
he said. 

The detectives left him then and he 
breathed again. After all, he thought, 
even if anyone had talked they had 
no other evidence, and his word was 
as good as anyone else’s. 

But a hint is a handy basis to 
work on and the police were busy. 
They dug up another garageman. who 
said that on die night of the murder 
Laginess had had petrol put in his 
car and had borrowed a hammer and 
driven off. And then they learned 
that a car resembling that seen near 
the scene of the murder had been 
found at the bottom of the Detroit 
River. 

They took in Laginess’s wife. They 
asked her what had happened to her 
husband’s light-blue car. She didn’t 
know. Then they told her all about 
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Laginess writing to some girl m 
Detroit. And they added that Lagi- 
ness had said in prison that he was 
ditching his wife when he finished 

She believed them and she spilled 
the beans far and wide. She told how 
Laginess and Terry had murdered 
Cyb, returned home at midnight and 
got her to help them clean the blood- 
stains from the car. 

Terry was gathered in. He broke. 
The next morning, March 13, 1931, 
nearly six years after the murder, 
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Laginess was charged with the crime. 
Laginess and Terry pleaded guilty. 
They each received life sentences. 

So Laginess will never rejoin his 
wife, unless a parole board says so. 
He is a gardener in the State Prison 
of Southern Michigan and has made 
flowers his life. The prosecution said 
that he and Terry killed Cyb to rob 
him, but, as they did not do so that 
seems hard to believe. 

So an old crime was cleared up, and 
the instrument which was used was a 
woman’s jealousy. That’ll teach you! 


C°at 

and 

IBadge 

by 

Doggett 


lie died on the day of the race 
which made his name live on. 

FRANK BROWNE 



Y^U'D get a lot of varied answers 
if you asked a team of sports fans 
to name the father of organised sport. 
The odds are a million to one against 
anybody naming the man with most 
claim. But there’s a man who set 
down an annual event and financed it. 

His name was Thomas Doggett, and 
from the year 1716, Thomas Doggetl.’s 
coat and badge have been raced for 
on the Thames by the six fastest Lon- 
don watermen. 

Thomas Doggett was not an athlete, 
but an actor. He was born in Ireland 
and won a lot of success on the Irish 
stage, before coming to London. He 
formed a friendship with the play- 
wright, Congreve, and soon reached 
the dizzy heights of actor-manager of 
Drury Lane, 
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At first glance, he doesn’t seem at 
all the type for a patron of sport. 
What led him into promoting his an- 
nual race was the desire to do well 
by the Waterman of The Thames. In 
his day the river was London’s prin- 
cipal highway. There were nearly 
10.000 watermen plying for hire and 
the value of their goodwill to a 
theatre manager is obvious. 

He did nothing about it, until one 
night in 1716, after supper at the Swan 
Tavern, Doggett emerged on the land- 
ing stage to find it raining, blowing, 
the tide against the direction he 
wanted to go, and no waterman will- 
ing to take him. Finally, a young ap- 
prentice waterman (the apprentice- 
ship was six years) offered to take 
him. On the way home, the young 


B waterman gave Doggett such an ear 

■ bashing on the hardships attending 

K being a Thames waterman, that Doc- 

■ gett decided to promote his annual 

V On August 1 the first race took 
place. The notice announcing the 
event said: “This being the day of 
. His Majesty’s Happy Accession to The 
Throne, there will be given by Mr. 
Thomas Doggett, an Orange Coloured 
Livery, with a Badge representing 
liberty, to be rowed for by Six Water- 
men that are out of the time during 
the past year. They are to row from 
London Bridge to Chelsea. It will 
be continued annually, on the same 
day, forever.” 

It has turned out that way. Dog- 
gett died in 1721; but in his will he 
charged the Admiralty Office with the 
conduct of the race. Five pounds 
were to be spent on the purchase of 
a silver badge, weighing about 12 
ounces, eighteen shillings for a cloth 
of livery; twenty shillings for making 
up the cloth; thirty shillings to go to 
the clerk of Waterman's Hall 
* The race was an amazing test of 
strength and skill. The course of 
slightly under five miles, was rowed 
in the heavy everyday boats of the 
:■ watermen. On top of that was the 
fact that the heavy Thames traffic 
had to be negotiated. There was also 
' the fact that betting was heaw on 
the race, and that it was the accepted 
thing in those days for spectators to 
take a rather more active role than 
they do to-day. 

In 1736, one Evans, when well in 
the lead, was downed with a well- 
aimed bottle, which put him out of 
the race, and nearly out of life as 
1 well. In 1720, the bows of the lead- 
ing boat were stove in by a bigger 
craft containing the supporters of a 
rival. 

London Bridge was the only bridge 
over the course in the early days 


(there are now 11) and this also was a 
hazard for the unwary. Supporters 
of various entries used to station 
themselves on the bridge and drop 
stones and water in the boats as 
they shot through. 

The exuberance of the spectators 
led to Doggett inserting a clause that 
if a race was not won fairly, it must 
be re-run. There are numerous re- 
cords of two and more races having 
been run in the one year. 

From about 1800, attempts were 
made by various watermen to lighten 
their craft, and new designs appeared, 
which made greater speed possible. 
Wooden outriggers were in vogue 
from about 1890 onwards, but it 
wasn’t until 1907 that the use of the 
modern racing shell was permitted. 

Of tlie earlier winners, easily the 
most famous was John Broughton 
Broughton won the event in 1830, 
after a sensational race in which he 
survived all attempts to nobble him 

In 1834 he turned to boxing, and 
became the father of the London 
Prize Ring. He laid down the first 
set of rules, which lasted from 1743 
to 1838, and introduced gloves. 

Of later winners, three. Barry, 
Harding and Ted Phelps went on to 
become Sculling Champions of the 
world. 

In 1910, Pocock, an American, won 
the race, the only time that it has 
gone outside England. 

Strangely enough, nobody has any 
record of the name of the first win- 
ner of the race, but there is a paint- 
ing of him, which hangs in the Water- 
men’s Hall. He is a swarthy, beetle- 
browed, husky customer, who sits at 
the oars of what appears to be a 
high-sided flat-bottomed dory. The 
rowlocks are mere niches cut in the 
gunwales. He is dressed in a white 
shirt with full sleeves, and around 
his head he has a spotted kerchief 
in blue and white dots. 
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In the records are also items of 
interest about the banquets that were 
held in the basement of the Water- 
man’s Hall, which were traditionally 
part of the race. It appears that most 
of the winners believed in water as 
purely something to row on, and that 
when it came to lubrication, favoured 
more heady beverages. With melan- 
choly regularity, it is recorded that 
the winner finished very drunk. 
There were often fights and riots 
between opposing factions, but little 
criticism of this appears in the 
chronicles. High spirits after a boat 
race appear to be the accepted thing 
in England, where happenings on 
boat race night, after the Annual 
Oxford-Cambridge race are extremely 

The race passed under the control 
of the Fishmonger's Company, one of 
the Guilds, back in 1769, but the 
Waterman’s Company, which controls 
Thames traffic, and still licences 
Watermen, who are now largely 
bargemen and lightermen, puts on 
the annual banquet. 

The ceremony attached to the race 
has gone on unchanged. Trial heats 
are run for a month before, on a 
course from Putney to Hammer- 
smith. The date is shifted occasion- 
ally, as the race is never rowed on 
a Sunday, and also to ensure that 
the competitors row with a full tide_ 

The start and finish are almost 
where they were originally, although 
the two taverns, the Old Swan and 
the White Swan, have long gone, a 
source of disgust to many no doubt, 
who preferred to watch without leav- 
ing the tap-room. 

For the start, great ceremony is 
observed. The starter is the barge 
master of the Fishmongers’ Company. 
He wears a great cocked hat of gold 
and silver. His robes are red, with 
gold braid. He calls the starters, each 
clad in a different colour, to the start 
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line, which is a tape stretched be- 
tween two anchored wherries. He 
fires an old-fashioned horse pistol to 
start them They dash away up river, 
followed by a horde of supporting 
craft, right into the teeth of the 
traffic. Neither side does anything 
about courtesy. The bargees on 
barges passing shout pleasantries, and 
equally pleasant repartee comes back 
from competitors and supporters. 

The race in its early days, with the 
heavy boats, took nearly an hour and 
a half. To-day, with the lighter craft, 
it takes round about 29 minutes. But 
it's still no pleasure jaunt, and is 
generally accepted as the toughest 
sculling test in the world. 

As the field comes down to the 
finish line, the finish judge, dressed 
in ceremoniaL robes, like the starter, 
waits, and as the winner crosses the 
line, raises his hat, and calls for three 
cheers. Then, by tradition, all con- 
testants, with their boats, are taken 
aboard the following craft, regaled 
with a quart of ale, and a rub down. 
Then back to the Waterman’s Hall 
for the beano. 

The event has even produced a poet, 
although his name is unknown, and 
his metre anything but classical. One 
night in Lambeth, in the year 1737, 
a young waterman wrote on a wall: 
“Tom Doggctt, the greatest sly droll 
in his parts, 

In Acting was certain a master of 

A monument left— no herald is 
fuller — 

His praise is sung yearly by many 
a sculler. 

Ten thousand years hence, if the 
world last so long, 

Tom Doggett will still be the theme 
of their song. 

When Old Noll with Lewis and 
Bourbon are forgot, 

And when numberless Kings hi 
oblivion shall rot." 



“Don’t worry. When he asks me an embarrassing question 
I’ll just change the subject.” 
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TREND TO OUT 




h DOOR LIVING 


CAVALCADE'S suggestion for this month is a medium- 
sized two-bedroom home which features the modern trend 
towards outdoor living. 

The living and dining rooms are combined, forming one 
large room which overlooks the two terraces. Glazed doors 
and a large picture window open on to a paved terrace 
facing the street, while a sheltered partially enclosed terrace 
at the rear of the building is also accessible from the living 
roam. U iMSl 

The two bedrooms are each equipped with a built-in 
wardrobe. There is a coat cupboard in the entrance hall, 
and a linen cupboard adjacent to the bedrooms and the 
bathroom. A store cupboard opening off the kitchen is 
another useful feature which allows fuller use of standard 
kitchen cupboards. 

The garage is attached to the house, with side access 
across the rear terrace. This could be added at a later 
date if necessary. 

The minimum frontage required to accommodate this 
house is 55 feet and the overall area including the garage 
1,360 square feet. 
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k iUCH as it may depress all alco- 
holies (anonymous or otherwise) 
— as well as “Yes” voters in prohibi- 
tion referenda, representatives of 
breweries and even mere bar-flies— 
we are compelled to report that the 
Humble Hop — for so long abused as 
the prime cause of the toper’s de- 
gradation and downfall— has been 
grossly maligned. Whatever may be 
its current evil reputation, the jocund 
(if somewhat inconveniencing) ale is 
not tlie beginning but only a con- 
tinuation in the development of the 
cup that cheers — and also pleasantly 
inebriates. 


Actually, the rot really commenced 
'to set in when there first appeared 
on this earth an aggressive bug which 
we are still being implored to admire 
and emulate. 

To cut a long story short (and coin 
a phrase), the busy bee must shoulder 
the blame. And none too soon, either, 
if you ask us. 

Though there were undoubtedly 
earlier encounters, the first authentic 
evidence of the man-meets-bee saga 
is a rock painting (assessed to be 
about 15,000 years old) which was un- 
earthed in 1919 in a Spanish cave, 
eerily titled “Cuevas de la Arana” 
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, . . "The Spider's Cave.” 

This ochre-red work of art shows 
what may be a man or a woman, 
dangling from what— with some creak- 
ings of the imagination— could be con- 
ceived as a tree. In one hand, the 
figure is grasping a bag; the other 
hand is suicidally inserted into the 
heart of an obvious bee’s hive. A 
few bees (about the size of wedge- 
tailed eagles) are hovering expectantly 
around the climber. 

Maybe, the scene depicts an early— 

but sufficiently spectacular— attempt 
at primitive self -liquidation; vice 
versa, it may be just a plain, old- 
fashioned Stone Age “Study of 
Neanderthal Native Satisfying Sweet 
Tooth.” And there is nothing to show 
whether the honey gatherer (if she 
or he or it was a honey gatherer) 
intended to gnaw honey straight off 
the cob (as it were) or to use it as 
the basis of something still more 
stimulating. 

But, whatever was the idea, that 
prehistoric apiarist had certainly 
started something. 

There seems to be some dispute 
whether the Egyptians, the Baby- 
lonians, the Assyrians, the Hindus, the 
Greeks or the Saxons were the first 
to recognise a good thing when they 
saw it and to get well in on the 
ground floor. 

It is still a fact, however, that— 
hefore many hundreds of years had 
passed— the mistiest of our ancestors 
were spending happy days of then- 
years imbibing a peculiarly virile 
brand of jungle juice, named vari- 
ously as “hydromel,” “mead,” “meth" 
or “metheglin.” This beverage was so 
highly regarded 'that the Greeks 
claimed it as "Nectar” . . . “The Food 
of the Gods.” 

The concoction was composed of 
three types: (a) Simple Mead; (b) 
Compound Mead; and (c) Vinous 


The rude forefathers of our race 
appear to have harbored a pro- 
nounced preference for "Vinous 
Mead” . . their choice being no 

doubt guided by the fact that “vinous 
mead" seems to have much of tire 
potency of undiluted ethyl alcohol. 

In ancient India, honey was elevated 
to-if anything-an even loftier pin- 
acle. Every Hindu was bidden ‘to 
turn his right side towards a bee- 
hive, as though saluting a god.” Tlie 
highest of all Hindu deities, Krishna, 
was symbolised by a bee and was 
called “madhava” . . . “bom of 
honey.” And the common or garden 
run of Hindus themselves collected 
gallons of honey as a food, a medicine 
and as “an alcoholic drink." At 
religious ceremonies, “huparka' 
(mixed honey and herbs) was swilled 
down with the toast: “I drink thee for 
luck, power, glory and for enjoy - 
ment." (As "huparka” seems to have 
been just another species of “vinous 
mead,” the “enjoyment” is, perhaps, 
self-evident.) 

In Northern Europe, the Germanic 
’ tribes crowded round the honey-brew 
like a mob of drought-stricken 

brumbies galloping for a lagoon. As a 
matter of fact, “mead” was in such 
plentiful supply that— according to 
antique manuscripts— a fire at Meissen 
(on the Upper Elbe) was quenched 
with “mead” because the habitants 
had. more “mead” than water. In the 
Heaven of Warriors, the halls of Val- 
halla “flowed with mead and the dead 
heroes drank without ceasing of an 
inexhaustible supply.” Sometimes 
even “blue-mead” (which somehow 
seems reminiscent of a solution of 
tan boot polish in metho.) was served 
and, in the Middle Ages, honey hunt- 
ing increased its status to become 
“an honoured sport of kings.” 

Nor was Britain (before 1066 and 
all that) behind-hand. One hoary 
legend — to quote a half-forgotten 
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chronicler — has it that Britain was 
first located by Phoenician voyagers 
who chanced on the Cornish coast and 
found that bee hives “supplied the 
whole nation, from the king down to 
the poorest serf, not only with food 
but . with drink and light as well." 
The place, it was also learned, was 
called “The Honey Isle of Beli’’ . . 
which the slangy African seamen 
translated as “Barac-Anac,” a phrase 
that the Romans in their turn tran- 
scribed as “Brittanica.” 

In darkest Africa, “mead” is still 
a popular intoxicant. Diluted with 
water and allowed to ferment, it is 
sometimes referred to as “tetsh” and, 
being a ceremonial draught for witch 
doctors, may possibly assist in arous- 
ing those banshee nightmares (known 
to civilisation as “purple snakes” and 
“little green men”) which often are 
visible to these jungle ghouls in their 
trances. 

But why continue? The crimes of 
the busy bee are not confined to the 
manufacture of a heart-warmingly 
efficient intoxicant. 


You will forgive us for mentioning 
the subject; but honey is also famed 
as an aphrodisiac. 

Since the dawn of written history, 
a large proportion of the love elixirs 
and philtres of both East and West 
have been mainly composed of honey. 

Many Asiatic people did— and still 
do— regard honey as a magical sub- 
stance “which controls the fertility of 
cattle and women." (The comparative 
order of value is an Oriental idea; 

For instance, in Morocco, a wedding 
celebration is, to say the least, a 
nymphomaniac’s Nivarna. The guests 
are plied with goblets of honey-wine 
until both they (and the houris who 
accompany them) are fit to fall on 
their faces. After most of the com- 
pany have assumed this position 
(generally in pairs), the groom is sup- 
posed to accompany his spouse to the 
wedding chamber and there engage 
himself in consuming even larger 
quantities of honey-brew. 

When— after- a day or so— he is re- 
leased, it is unanimously acknow- 
ledged that, if A Little Stranger is 
not already on the way, the bride 
has obviously been bewitched . . . 
and a divorce writ can be expected 
shortly. 

On much the same theory, the 
nuptial supper of an Ancient Roman 
couple normally consisted of milk, 
honey and — believe it or not — poppy 

In India, Hindu weddings often 
starred honey-brew. The bridegroom 
kissed the bride and said (no false 
modesty here): "This is honey; the 
speech of my tongue is honey; the 
honey of the bee is dwelling in my 
mouth; and in my teeth dwells peace.” 
Whereupon the bride was annointed 
with more honey on her forehead, 
mouth, eyelids, ears and other areas 
which had better be confined to the 
reticence of medical text books. 
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After this, the happy pair might 
naturally be expected to stick to- 
gether for the rest of their lives. 

Yet, even here, the bee’s abilities 
are not expended. Not only is the 
energetic little creature alleged to ex- 
tend tire love-lives of ardent amorists; 
it is also claimed to be capable of 
increasing the span of life itself. 

For what it is worth, the Greek 
poet, Anacreon, is said to have died 
at the age of 115 .. . attributing his 
stupendous vigor to a daily diet of 
honey. 

Piast, the Beekeeper, elected King 
of Poland in 824 A.D., contrived to 
keep conscious for 120 years . . . again 
buoyed up by honey. 

A Scots knight named Owen is re- 
ported to have expired at the age of 
131, leaving a natural son bom to 
him when he was 98. During the 
last year- of his life, he walked 74 
miles in six days. This feat (revealed 
Sir Owen) was the direct result of an 
unbroken diet of milk, vegetables and 
honey-brew. 

Even Master Thomas Parr (the Eng- 
lish Methuselah-of -all-Methuselahs 

who died at the venerable age of 
152, after having married and pro- 
duced a child at 102 and married once 
again at 120) admitted that he would 
never have made the grade if he 
hadn't dosed himself with honey- 
brew. 

So there you have it. In future, 
when you are requested to disclose 
how the busy bee improves the shin- 
ing hours, don't say we haven’t given 
you the answers. 

Prospective proprietors of illicit 
stills may select one of two recipes: 
(1) Queen Elizabeth’s Metheglin: 
“Fh-st, gather a bushel of thyme and 
half a bushel of rosemary; add a 
pecke of bay-leaves and seethe these 
in not less than 120 gallons of fair 
water; then boil for a space of half 
an hour; pour all the water and herbs 


into a vat; when milk-warm, strain 
the water from the herbs and take 
to every six gallons of water one 
gallon of the finest honey; mix and 
let stande for two days; stir well 
twice or thrice each day; when it 
doth seethe, skim off the dross; when 
it is clair, put it info a vat to cool.” 
However, if this method seems a 
trifle complicated, there is— 

(2) Compound Mead: Boil three 
parts of water with one of honey over 
a slow fire until one-third has eva- 
porated; while boiling, add chopped 
raisins (one half-pound to six pounds 
of honey); skim and insert a toasted 
crust of bread; remove scum which 
will again appear until the liquid is 
clear; when cool, decant into vat; keep 
vat in warm room with the top open 
until the contents begin to ferment; 
add lemon peel, cinnamon, cherries 
and strawberries to taste; after fer- 
mentation (about two months) has 
ceased, close the bunghole of the vat; 
the longer the mead is aged, the more 
potent it will be; after several years 
in the cask, a lump of sugar should 
be added and the whole decanted into 
bottles.” 

And now ... go to it .. . before 
the Pure Foods Act catches up with 
you. And don’t blast the bees what- 
ever happens. Someone always has to 
be stung. 
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WHISPERS in 
the JUNGLE 

THE WORLD HAD CRUSHED HIM; IN THE STEAMING 
BLACK HEART OF AFRICA HE HOPED FOR REFUGE. 

T'vAVID WILLOUGHBY SPENCER— Bachelor of Medicine 
by the grace of a long-buried Board of Examiners— 
leaned on the rail of the rust-stained paddle-steamer which 
was asthmatically chuff-chuffing up the Mituri River. 

' He sighed— it might have been in relief or discomfort— 

and tilted his topee to mop the sweat from his balding 
scalp. Then, wilting limply on the rail again, he resumed 
his plaintive eyeing of the river’s bank. 

High among the dark-green, sun-gilded tapestry of the 
jungle, he could glimpse a festoon of monkeys chattering 
abusively as they swung from tree to tree to escort the 
steamer in her passage. 

Dr. Spencer regarded the trapezing forms. 

By God (he was thinking) they could be human; their 
jibbering chatter could have been the jabber of coffee- 
lounge idlers and after-theatre crowds in the city; it 
carried the same unintelligible squealing, squeaking, mut- 
tering confusion of sound that any huddle of men and 
women all talking together seemed to emit 

And yet — Dr. Spencsr’s homesickness was Mown aside 
in a grunt of disillusion — there was a difference ... a real 
difference. 

In the gabble of the city, you— or he, at all events— 
could (if you were alert enough) often sense in a chance 
phrase, or a few words caught out of their context, an 
undertone of malice. 

And then, if you listened more carefully, you began 
to realise that, beneath the syncopated notes of’ a city's 
orchestra, there always ran the same counter-theme ol 
malice envenomed by fear. 

JACK PEARSON • FICTION 
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Why not admit it? The men of the 
oity lived in a constant struggle to 
destroy before they were destroyed. 
They lived in a state of perpetual un- 
ease . . . unease for themselves . 
unease for their jobs ... and for the 
men who might rob them of those 
jobs. They felt they had to kill to 
avoid being killed ... yet when they 
set out to kill, it was not like brave 
men with a sword; but without cour- 
age .. . subtly . . . from ambush , , , 
And so their chosen weapon was 
not that of a warrior; but of an 
assassin ... the whisper behind the 
victim’s back ... the half-truth, more 
vicious than a deliberate lie . . . 

There (Dr Spencer told himself) 
was the difference. In the monkey’s 
squabbling, he could pin-point no 
such undercurrent. Their voices 
might sound angered or jeering or 
challenging; but there seemed no hint 
of venom or of maliciousness. It 
was as if they were jibing one at 
another for the simple pleasure of a 
spritely jest. Without any ulterior 
motive, they seemed to mock at every- 
thing for the delight of mocking. 
They mocked at the steamer ... at 
the river ... at themselves . . . even 
at life itself ... but there was no 
harm in their mocking. 

Dr. Spencer was sufficiently cheered 
to again sop his sweaty pate. 

This must be It. When he had 
finally scuffed the city’s dirt from his 
bootsoles, he had gone seeking some- 
thing like this. Well, here it was 
... or was it? . . . He hardly dared 

A hippo, three-quarters submerged, 
stared incuriously at Dr Spencer as 
the paddle-steamer edged along a 
mud-bar and cautiously sidled round 
another bend of the river. 

Dr. Spencer ignored the wallowing 
beast and continued to watch the 
river’s bank untwining like a roll 
of shot-silk ribbon. Suddenly his 


shuttered eye-lids were jerked apart 
like a tugged Venetian blind. 

From the swaying back-drop of the 
jungle stepped what seemed to be 
a statuette in ebony somehow instinct 
with life ... a native girl with a 
grass-woven basket slung on one arm 
and a heavy brass necklet clasped 
about her throat . . . but with no 
other veil to her nakedness. Her 
smooth body, with its sloping flanks, 
glistened in its coating of oil; with 
long, lithe thighs and taut uptilted 
breasts, unconscious of her nudity, she 
viewed the panting paddle-wheeler 
with a frank interest 
"See her . . . unmarred by false 
shame or sham modesty,” reflected 
Dr. Spencer, stirred by an excitement 
not in any manner sexual. Yes, this 
was It. Here was what he had been 
seeking . . . humanity at its most un- 
spoiled . . . unmarred by any slick 
veneer of demure pretence of prud- 
ery. It might be a clique; but here she 
was . . . the Primeval Mother . . . 
animal, perhaps ... but with all the 
animal’s unstudied grace. 

Dr. Spencer was closer to happiness 
than he had been in years. 

Yes, he had been right to come away 
from the city. 

Not — he had to confess to himself 
— that he had had much other choice. 
In the end, it had been a case of 
get out or go under . . . 

And yet it had commenced so 
quietly. The shutters closed again 
over Dr. Spencer’s eyes and the 
muddy waters swirled unheeded in 
the steamer’s wake. 

Surely (he was arguing with him- 
self for the hundredth-and-odd time) 
there was room for two doctors in 
one suburb; surely a man who bore 
such high credentials as young 
Travei-s couldn’t sink into the dregs 
of such unethical hypocrisy. But the 
facts were too plain. Young Travers 
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r-estimated what he had 


had been capable of doing what he 
had done. 

But why? . . . why? Before young 
Travers had come to put up his plate 
in the suburb, Dr. Spencer had al- 
ready through the years built up a 
solid practice. If it had sometimes 
seemed hum-drum and staid and often 
vaguely monotonous, he had drawn 
from it somewhat the same placid con- 
tentment of an old family lawyer. 
He had done his best ... and he had 
had no reason to be ashamed of that 
best. He had had no wish to play dog- 
in-the-manger ... he had been satis- 
fied with what he had . . . he had 
been willing to leave any new pick- 
ings to young Travers ... it had been 
his mistake . . . 

Yet what a god-awful fool he had 
been not to realise what was hap- 
pening. He had met Travers from 
time to time and Travers had seemed 
almost deferential. And— there was no 
disputing it— Travers had had a real 
success in the suburb. 

Only gradually it had dawned on 
him— he could remember his half- 
unbelieving surprise— that the entries 
in his appointment book were steadily 
growing fewer. 

At first, he had been ready to shrug 
the whole thing off . . . nothing abl 
normal seemed to be happening in 
the suburb . . . none of the usual epi- 
demics were afflicting the young fry 
. . . there had been no unseasonable 
spate of expectant mothers . 

But as his books had shown that 
he was slipping below his customary 
average . . . even for his worst-off 
periods ... he had begun to worry. 
And perhaps it had been this tiny 
nag of worry which had made him 
more observant of the reactions of 
people . . . and even faintly suspicious 
of them. 

He had caught himself eavesdrop- 
ping, almost, and placing undue value 
on short scraps of conversation. Or 


had he over 
heard? 

Now he was sure that he hadn’t. 
Bit by bit, the hints that were meant 
(or weren’t they?) to be veiled; the 
meaningful “jokes” (if they were 
“jokes") had fitted into a neat jig- 
saw and formed a complete pattern. 

They were saying that Dr. Spencer 
was falling behind the times. 

Probably they were right ... to 
a certain extent. But he had tried 
to keep in touch as much as any 
suburban practitioner could. And 
what, after all, was most generals’ 
clinical treatment except applied 
psychology and a bottle or two of 
coloured water? 

Still, such gossip could be seriously 
damaging. And what means had he of 
refuting it? No direct accusation had 
ever been made to him; there had 
been no concrete statements that he 
could pin down and refute. His sole 
defence had been to disregard the 
whole noisome affair . . . moving 
on his rounds apparently unperturb- 
ed, while the slimy rumours eddied 
in wider and wider circles. 

He had contrived to keep a poker- 
face; but if it had concealed his 
troubles, it had not been able to bol- 
ster up his tottering self-esteem. 
Racking his brains for a solution to 
an unanswerable problem (h e now 
realised), he had had only half his 
mind on his work— what work was 
still left to him, that is— and so he 
had made inevitable mistakes. 

How else explain the business of 
Mrs. Marston’s thumb? A rose-thorn 
had broken off deep under her finger- 
nail ... he had dislodged the spike 
. . . but proud-flesh had slowly spread 
and, though he had whittled and 
poulticed interminably he had had to 
imputate at the joint, in the end. 

Naturally, the rumours had swelled 
just short of a shriek . . . “Clumsi- 
ness! He’s getting senile! And the 
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I poor woman such a pianist, too!” Soon 
j the pages of his appointment-book 
| had been almost blank. 

| At bis golf-club, he had seen (or 
i seemed to see) strangely quizzical 
glances cast at him. At the nineteenth 
hole, he had been left more and more 
alone .... while, further along the 
bar, young Travers had always been 
the centre of a guffawing group of 
cronies . . . 

He might have fought his way 
through, however, if Jimmy Landers 
had not been brought to him. It 
had been as if Fate had been de- 
liberately stacking the cards against 
him. By all symptoms, Jimmy Lan- 
ders had been just another routine 
goitre case. He had operated; 
Travers had given the anaesthetic. The 
operation had seemed successful 
until (by one of those bizarre mis- 
chances which almost every doctor 
must encounter at some period of 
his career) the boy had collapsed and 
died a few hours later 
That had been the climax. Dr. 
Spencer’s appointment-book had 
ceased to be worth the trouble of 
opening; most morgues were noisier 
than his waiting room had been. 

And then, in its stillness, a hystei'ic 
voice had at last told him in so 
many words what filth the sewer 
rumours were spewing over him. 

A flushed-cheeked, flabby-bosomed 
woman had flounced, sobbing and 
babbling, into his deserted surgery. 

“Murderer!" she had screamed at 
him. “That’s what you are ... a 
damned, bloody murderer!" 

“Please, Mrs. Landers, please!” (Dr. 
Spencer winced as if there was 
swirling round him the echoes of 
her cry.) 

The woman had beaten wildly at 
him with her clenched fists. 

"Yes, murderer! . . , murderer! 

. . . murderer! Operated on me little 
boy for goitre when all he had was 
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mumps! That's what you dldl Every- 
one says so!" 

It had been the end of Dr. Spen- 
cer’s tether. 

"Damn you, woman! Shut up!” 
he had snarled, grasping the woman 
by the elbows and shaking her furi- 
ously. "And who do you mean by 
‘Everybody’?’’ 

The woman’s hysteria had deflated 
with the gasp of a pricked balloon. 

"Well, Doc Travers for one . . . 
he says so!” she had whimpered. 
“Doc Travers says he was there . . . 
and he tried to warn you . . . but 
you wouldn’t heed . . .” 

She had flurried from the room, and 
he had slumped back into his chair. 
What to do? . . . what to do? . . . 
another endless search to solve an 
unsolvable riddle. Perhaps he might 
have sued Travers for defamation 
. . . but what would have been the 
use of that? If Travers had denied 
the woman’s story, Travers’ state- 
ments would have carried the greater 
weight ... if Travers had con- 
firmed what the woman had said . 
well, it would have been only his 
own word against Travers . . . and, 
if it had come to a balance, Travers 
would have had the woman for sup- 
port. 

Somewhere in the back of his mind 
a dim whisper had seemed to re- 
peat the motto which an old poli- 
tician had once confided to him as 
the summit of all Parliamentary 
wisdom: "It doesn’t matter how big 

a lie you tell, so long as you tell it 
first . . . some of it is sure to stick.” 

And (Dr. Spencer had not been 
able to fight down the suspicion) had 
he done the right thing? ... or had 
worry led him into one more mis- 
take? ... he had kept reassuring 
himself that he was in the right . . 
but was he? 

Dr. Spencer had rubbed his palms 
across his desk as if he were scat- 


tering a pack of cards. The game 
had been played. 

Thank God, he was an old and con- 
firmed bachelor! He had simply 
pulled up his stakes . . . and gone. 

He had started out whence even he 
had not known. Then something had 
suggested Africa to him. 

What it had been, he could not now 
recall . . . perhaps some travel poster 
. . . perhaps some film, seen long 
ago and half-forgotten . . . perhaps 
some book whose writer and title 
both had escaped him . . . yes, he 
rather thought that it had been some 
book. The idea seemed to ring a 
bell in his memory. 

How was it some author had de- 
scribed Africa . . . “the great swollen- 
bellied Mother of AH the Living . . . 
the black, steaming womb, -fecund 
with primeval growth . . . the primal 
source of human existence . . . brutal, 
perhaps . . . but open in its brutal- 
ity .. . not cankered with the city’s 
refinements of disguised barbarity 
... a dark embrace within the shel- 
ter of which a man might escape 
. . . even if only to death.” 

Dr. Spencer had the average human 
distaste for death . . . even for a 
death which sought him out kindly, 
enfolding him in the sweaty, caress- 
ing embrace of warm arms and lull- 
ing him gently into the dark comfort 
of sleep. But ... he had reassured 
himself ... it was really not worth 
consideration. No matter what dreams 
(if any) should come to disturb that 
primeval sleep after he had dozed 
away content, they could be no worse 
than the living nightmares of the 
city. At least, Africa's death . . . 
despite who could guess what savage 
pangs that might accompany it . . . 
was consolingly personal . . . much 
to be preferred to the callously- 
clinical, sterilised manner in which 
the city disposed of its victims. Much 
to be preferred. 
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So Dr Spencer had sailed for Africa. 
Well, here it was. 

The steamer chuff-chuffed further 
up-stream. On the river-bank the 
girl pirouetted . . . her haunches 
swaying . . . and pattered into the 

It may have been just his imagina- 
tion, mused Dr. Spencer, but the 
yammering of - the monkey-tribe 
seemed to take on a sardonic note 
as they farewelled her. 

A noise— similar, yet somehow un- 
pleasingly dissimilar— yammered at 
Dr. Spencer’s side. 

Dr. Spencer bestirred himself from 
his lounging and gazed without evi- 
dent enthusiasm at the Kru-boy whc 
was insinuating himself on the rail 
beside him. 

As a general rule, Kru-boys were a 
product of Africa which Dr. Spencer 
—even at earliest acquaintance— was 
inclined to deplore. To him, they 
were grotesque caricatures, unsavour- 
ily reminding him of all he was try- 
ing to leave behind. In a way, they 
were worse than the monkeys. At 
least, the idiot imitations of the mon- 
keys were instinctive . . . unstudied 
. . . and so, excusable, weren’t they? 
But the pretensions of the Kru-men 
were conscious impersonations . . . 
vaguely degrading both to black and 
white in their ineptness. 

In the Kru-men, Dr. Spencer had 
always a vivid sense of a satire on 
the city ... a satire that stripped 
the tawdry lacquer of the city-dwel- 
lers from their skins and reduced 
their tinsel brilliance to the ridicu- 
lous sham which it was. 

Only in one thing— Dr. Spencer was 
forced to confess— had the Kru-boys 
improved on the city. They had 
elevated the burglar’s profession in 
all its branches to a fine art. They 
were past masters in thievery and 
... if Dr. Spencer now turned a re- 
luctant ear to the confidences of his 
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navy-blue complexioned companion— 
he did so mainly from sheer delight 
of being positive that at least one 
thief was not in his cabin. 

Besides, he knew this Kru-boy . . 
Over a series of early-morning cups 
of tea and the inevitable banana, Dr. 
Spencer had developed almost a hob- 
nobbing acquaintance with him. The 
Kru-boy had apparently soon recog- 
nised him as a bom listener and had 
not delayed in converting him into 
a kind of human waste-paper basket, 
in which he deposited daily the 
grubby carbon copies of his griefs, his 
woes and the details of his love- 
affairs, which seemed to be varied,, 
uninhibited and to be retailed sala- 
cious blow-for-blow with a gusto that 
was not so much Rabelaisian as the 
fetid gurgle of a half-chocked sewer. 
Amidst this confidential verbal litter 
with which he crammed Dr. Spencer, 
there may have been some tattered 
fragments of truth ... but always 
among them there sprouted a flourish- 
ing crop of lies. 

All of which made it transparently 
evident to Dr. Spencer wby this 
should be the boy whom a former 
employer had with brash (but under- 
standable) wit christened “Ananias 
Outhouse” when providing him with 
a solicited testimonial to the value 
of his services. 

The Kru-boy leered at Dr. Spencer 
and prodded a calloused thumb to- 
wards the vanishing girl. 

‘Behold, sair! She . . .” he mouth- 
ed, a smirk of happy salaciousness 
splitting his unprepossessing counten- 
ance like a red slice of water-melon. 
“She . . 

“Hold your tongue!” Dr, Spencer 
had snarled. He was intent on en- 
joying his illusion; and Ananias Out- 
house was visibly one of those whose 
most heart-warming delight is to de- 
bunk all illusions, whether good °r 
bad. 
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Ananias Outhouse subsided with 
the stunned expression of one who— 
for reasons that pass human under- 
standing— has been prevented from 
retailing a juicy slice of pornography. 

The monkey tribe again vented it- 
self of a sardonic squawking; for a 
second, the girl paused; then she 
plunged into the jungle. 

Ananias Outhouse opened his water- 
melon lips; choked audibly as if he 
were an initiate strangling in the 
effort to desist from disclosing ob- 
scene mysteries which it is forbidden 
to reveal; and quenched himself mis- 
erably. His once-proud paunch 
seemed to deflate with a melancholy 
hiss into the prumpled semblance of 
a pricked balloon. He averted his 
gaze from the river-bank and stared 
morosely at Dr. Spencer, his cheeks 
puckered with the tearful wrinkles 
of an ill-done-by innocent, whose 
happy playfulness has been brutally 
shattered by a sadistic senior. 

Dr. Spencer was slightly twinged 
by a feeble remorse. He shouldn’t 
have spoken to the boy like that, he 
reproved himself. After all, Kru-boys 
were Kru-boys ... a bastard hodge- 
podge of white and black in which 
there flourished healthily the more 
outrageous vices of both. It was not 
their fault that they weren’t as the 
girl had seemed to him— uncomplex 
and naked and unashamed. 

"Garaua, how far?” he inquired 
with a hint of apology. 

“Garaua? Garaua?” replied Ananias 
Outhouse, exuding pride at an op- 
portunity to exhibit an Accra City 
education. '“Sir, I wish to draw to 
your attention that the village of 
Garaua remains yet two or three 
bends up river.” 

He brandished five out-stretched 
fingers to make his calculations 
amply clear. Dr. Spencer blanched a 
trifle. 

“Well, whatever it is, it can't be 
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long now, 11 he consoled himself 
dumbly. 

Garaua, he knew, was the paddle- 
steamer's terminus. Beyond that vil- 
lage lay rivers marked on maps only 
by a dubious line of dots; settle- 
ments of which no cartographer had 
ever dreamed; tribes to whom the 
white men were not even a myth . . . 
a land unravaged . . . unaltered by 
the ages . . . 

There was the real Africa, Dr. 
Spencer told himself. There was the 
fecund, steaming womb of the living. 
There were the primal simplicities, 
uncankered by the make-believe and 
hypocritical pretentions of civilised 
veneer. There were men . . . and 
women, too . . . who felt no need to 
disguise their loves or their hates 
. . . men who— if they wished to slay 
—slew, brutally perhaps, but openly. 
Women who went to their lovers 
without twittering protestations of 
mock modesty . . . without the sor- 
did excuse of a sophisticated uncon- 
ventionality . . . women who— un- 
shamed and unhesitant— sought their 
lovers to satisfy an urge which was 
as natural to them as the trees and 
the vines and the reeds in which 
they made their mating beds. There 
was life stripped to its essentials . . . 
life that had never felt the need to 
hide its nakedness . . . life that had 
never grown putrid and rotten by 
assuming a false prudishness . . . life, 
in fact, that was Life . . . 

And that was where Dr. Spencer 
was journeying. 

The paddle-steamer nudged away 
from still another mud-bar and slid 
timidly towards a razor-backed Clay 
ridge from which the jungle-growth 
reared like a windowless wall. 

“How far Garaua now?” Dr. Spen- 
cer prompted Ananias. Ananias as- 
sumed the boredom of a parent in- 
structing a not-too-bright child. 

“For your information, sair,” he 
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assessed, "the town of Garaua is now 
one more two, three or four bends 
ahead.” 

And, sturdily declining to have his 
mathematics refuted, he spread out 
his whole ten fingers in proof. 

But it was not Ananias’s abstruse 
system of calculation that caused Dr. 
Spencer to recoil from the rail. 

With an ear-shattering blast of its 
whistle, the paddle-steamer was an- 
nouncing that it had reached the 
further side of the ridge. Behind the 
razor-back was a small clearing, 
sown with a few plots of mealies and 
huddling precariously within a circle 
of grappling jungle. 

“Sail-,” advised Ananias, rampant. 
“The village of Garaua . . . as I said 
. . . observe!” 

Dr Spencer was observing. He 
was staring at a score or so of reed- 
woven native huts . . . more or less 
bee-hive shaped; a galvanised-iron 
store, grilled to a nicety in the after- 
noon sun; and a delapidated wooden 
bungalow, from the verandah of 
which someone was languidly wav- 
ing a cloth. 

A crazy pier of untrimmed logs 
reached out into the stream and here 
and there a few black figures were 
already moving towards it. 

“At last,” Dr. Spencer breathed 
optimistically. Ananias endorsed his 
opinion by spitting raucously into the 

Which was probably the reason why 
Dr. Spencer turned away abruptly 
. . . and so first noticed the canoe 
that was converging with the paddle- 
steamer on the pier . . . but from the 
opposite direction. 

The craft held only one paddler, 
and his mind by every evidence was 
not on his job. He was again and 
again ceasing his paddling to glance 
anxiously over his shoulder and up 
the river. 

Suddenly, however, he seemed to 


be stung into an explosion of energy. 
There was no hesitation now. He 
resumed his paddling . . . delving 
fiercely at the muddy waters as if he 
wished to lift his unpredictable craft 
skimming dragon-fly-wise over the 
surface. He rowed with all the intent 
urgency of some fugitive who knew 
without seeing that a pack of ghost- 
hounds were baying at his heels. Yet, 
behind him, only the flitter of a bird’s 
wing and an eddy of foam splashing 
round a rock broke the emptiness of 
the river down which he came. 

By God, a Flying Dutchman . . - 
an African Flying Dutchman, Dr. 
Spencer mumbled to himself and 
wondered vaguely what eldrich fury 
drove this obviously hag-ridden soul 
in such a frenzy out of nowhere into 
seeming nowhere. 

- The canoe glissaded from a wave 
and teetered ominously; but the oars- 
man merely drove his paddle deeper 
and plunged ahead on his course. As 
he swung from side to side with each 
dip of the paddle, his chest pulsed 
and heaved and wide streams of 
sweat poured down his jowl to make 
mud of the ashes sprinkled on his 
hunched shoulders. 

"Watch yourself! Watch yourself!" 
Dr. Spencer was on the verge of yel- 
ling. "Damn it to bell, man, do you 
want us to collide?” 

He suppressed himself in the nick 
of time. With two swift thrusts of 
his paddle, the oarsman, evidently 
abandoning his suicidal intentions, 
sent his craft swirling on its axis 
and speared unscathed across the 
steamer’s bows. 

The paddle-steamer and the canoe 
touched the pier almost simultane- 
ously. As the steamer’s gang-plank 
clattered down, the ancient tossed 
his canoe-paddle into the waters and 
clambered rheumatically onto the 
pier decking. 

He was a thin, wizened skeleton of 
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a man . . (“There but for the Grace 

of God go I,” Dr. Spencer informed 
himself depressingly) ... his bald 
head insecurely decorated with a 
draggled crest of once-brave plumes. 
Equally ghoulish circlets of human 
skeletons adorned his skinny wrists 
and ankles. A crescent of ivory, 
pierced through his nostrils, curved 
like a moustache over his toothless 
maw. A worn monkey-skin bag 
dangled from the leather thong which, 
bound about his waist, completed his 
garb. 

His wizened jowl was puckered with 
a fresh maze of wrinkles as he 
peered uncertainly at the steamer; 
then, with a last swift glance up- 
river, he marched steadily towards 
the gang-plank. 

At the edge of the plank, however, 
he stopped short. A hoarse bark . . . 
as if from a teased dog . . . broke 
from his lips and, tearing the monkey- 
skin bag from his waist-band, he 
hurled it after his paddle into the 
waters. 

“Good God! Who’s lie! And what’s 
he doing?” asked Dr. Spencer despite 
himself. 

Ananias Outhouse spat once more 
in sophisticated scorn and sneered 
malignly at the wizened ancient be- 
low him. 

“Oh, him! . . . him!” he advised Dr. 
Spencer with unctuous disapproval. 
“He is . . . how do you say it? . . . 
he is one goddam quack . . . but 
they (Ananias complacently stroked 
the grease-daubed remnants of what 
had once been a pair of white cot- 
ton trousers and leered contemptu- 
ously at his less conventionally clad 
blood-brothers who had gathered be- 
hind the ancient on the pier) . . . 
they . . . just goddam fools . . . they 
did think him 'a great witch-doctor 
and one of strong medicines . . . 
until ...” 

Dr. Spencer seemed by some species 


of levitation to be hoisted momentar- 
ily into mid-air. All his ingrained 
professional insistence on the infalli- 
bility of Cause-and-Effect was col- 
lapsing, like the work of a jerry- 
builder, into rubble about his ears. 

He who had always refused to rec- 
ognise coincidence could not now 
deny that coincidence was staring 
him in the face. 

But it can’t happen here, he was 
threatening himself; it can’t happen 
here. Yet— against all reason— it was 
to all evidence happening here. That 
word “until” seemed to be leading 
him back on paths he had travelled. 
He didn’t like the sound of it. But 
he declined to accept contradiction 
without argument. 

"Until . . .?” he asked, hopelessly 
hoping against hope. “What do you 
mean by 'Until’?” 

“Until now they do not,” Ananias 
continued nonchalantly. “So now he 
throws his medicine into the waters 
and takes himself down the river.” 
“But why? . . • why?” urged Dr. 
Spencer, more than ever convinced 
that the chain of coincidence can 
stretch far. 

Ananias’s sneer of contempt darken- 
ed into a scowl. 

“Because the warriors up river 
are no longer wishful of N'Gombi,” 
he explained malevolently. “Because 
they say N’Gombi has grown too old 
. . . because the medicine he makes 
is no longer strong . . . because his 
magic fails in power ... so that the 
crops parch and the hunting is poor 
. and the chief’s wives bear no 
sons - and for all this, they say. 
N’Gombi is to blame ... for they 
know N'Gombi’s power is lost . . . 
this they have been told" 

Dr. Spencer was startled to hear 
himself giving vent to something he 
could describe only as an anguished 
bleat. There was no disputing it: 
he knew this story by heart. And 
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the "they” was the “they” he had 
heard in his surgery. 

“But who told them?” he stuttered. 

Ananias Outhouse squirmed, un- 
disguisedly stricken by a spasm of 
indignant self-righteousness. 

"Why, who else but Wokari?” he 
informed Dr. Spencer accusingly 
“Who else but Wokari, who was once 
the wife of N’Gombi . . . Wokari, the 
girl on the river's bank . . . concern- 
ing whom I was wishful of inform- 
ing the sail- ... but the sail- for- 
bade!” 

“Damn me to hell!” Dr. Spencer 
prayed in earnest blasphemy. 

“Yes, sair, indeed!” agreed Anariias, 
salving his own injuries by rubbing 
the salt well into another's wounds. 
“Wokari, it was ... it was she who 
told them what Etomo, the young 
medicine-maker, had told her . . . 
for Wokari saw that N’Gombi was old 
. . . and that Etomo was young . . . 
and she believed Etomo ... so now 
Wokari sits in Etomo's hut . . . and 
Etomo makes magic for the chief and 
the chief's warriors . . . and N'Gombi 
flees down-river ... at which all men 
are joyful that they were saved by 


Wokari Who Told N'Gombi’s Crimes.” 
“Oh God, not here too!” Dr. 
Spencer begged aloud. 

“Indeed, yes, sair,” Ananias in- 
sisted delightedly. “And Wokari will 
wait by the river until she sees 
N'Gombi pass on his way when she 
will return to make Etomo glad.” 
The rhythm of an old song was 
beating on Dr. Spencer's temples . . . 
“It’s the same the whole world over" 
. . , “It’s the same the whole world 

“Ananias!” he said tersely. "Don’t 
unload my baggage. I’m going back!” 
He spun on his heel and stalked 
away to greet N'Gombi, Who Had 
Once Been A Great Medicine Man, 
at the top of the gang-plank. 

He thought it might encourage a 
fellow-practitioner to be told that per- 
haps tire only cheering aspect of a 
city’s smear-campaign was that, when 
it was being brewed, all concerned 
could be perfectly confident that, 
somewhere in the dark of some 
jungle, other witch-doctors would be 
doing the same. 

In the tree-tops across Garaua clear- 
ing the monkeys yelled a deafen- 
ing peal of sardonic laughter. 
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LION OF THE SEA . . . 

To-day, another woman sits on the 
British throne . . . and British history 
has a reputation for being brightest 
when a Queen reigns. Great things 
are hoped for now ... so, as a taste, 
we give you a flash of what iron men 
and wooden ships could do under 
another English Queen. Read “Galleon 
of Disaster"; it is a vivid episode of 
Elizabeth I ... the red-haired Gloriana 
. . . and the men who fought for her. 

RELATIVE . . . 

With the exception of a few cen- 
sorious dissenters, the Maestro Kin- 
sey has lately, been drawing uninhibi- 
ted applause for his revelation of the 
less publicised sex habits of the 
human species. But was the Maestro 
really the first to delve into these 
devious doings in a scientific sort of 
spirit? Please don't all shout at 
once. Consider Margaret Clarke's 
article on Page 24 . . . you’ll be sur- 
prised. 

PLASTICITY . . . 

In honour of that Dr. Mclndoe, 
whose memory is still cherished by 
so many air force types of World War 
II, we dedicate the article “Men Who 
Make Faces” (Page 12). There you 
will find some short account of the 
minor miracles which Mclndoe ac- 
complished on those scarred and bat- 
tered unfortunates who were sent to 
him for aid ... as well as a glimpse 
of what is being done now, and what 


will be done in the future. The Plas- 
tic Surgeon has come into his own. 
AND ETCETERA . . . 

As for the rest . . .' well, we can 
only hope you enjoy it as much as 
we did. For Australians, there's a 
neat little slice of understatement, 
‘.‘Mountie of the Finke”; For Histor- 
ians (Criminal or otherwise), the so- 
sad story of A Lady Who Loved an 
Outlaw (we'll let you say how wisely 
or how well); For Those-Who-Like- 
Their-Reading-Exotic, we recommend 
"Philatelists Can Be Faddy” and 
“Hey For the Honey-Brew.” Fiction- 
eers include that consistent collector 
of competition loot, D’Arcy Niland. 
as well as Jack Pearson and a new- 
comer, one Athol Yeomans. 

NEXT MONTH . . . 

If you will allow us to coin a 
phrase, we think you will find next 
month's "CAVALCADE,” to say the 
least International. For Wanderers in 
the By-Ways of History, you have 
“The Traitor Died in Honour" and 
"The Judge Ordered a Duel”; for 
Criminologists (Amateur or other- 
wise): “A Neck For a Rope” and 
“Suicide With Public Aid”; for arm- 
chair world-travellers: “Mysteries of 
the Sahara” and "Fantastic Footsteps 
on Time’s Sand”; for fire-side strate- 
gists: “Tomb of Thousands”; and for 
sport, '.'America’s Fifteenth Hole.” 
Fiction and features are right up to 
standard. 
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Ford Prefect ... a pride 
and joy in your family life 



Here is a car made to order 
for the average sized family 
... a go-anywhere car with all 
the assurance of its famous 
10 h.p. Ford-built motor. Its 
safe-riding qualities and run- 
ning economy make it the 
truly ideal family car. 
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AUSTRALIA’S LOWEST-PRICED 
10 H.P. 4 DOOR SEDAN 


Place your order with your local Ford Dealer 
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